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PREFACE. 

The    English    represented    in    this    book   is    primarily 
my  own:  in  a  wider    sense   it  is  that  employed  by  edu- 
cated people,  born  and  bred  in  Northern  England,  between 
the  latitudes  of  Biraiingham  and  Durham.     The  affinities 
of  native  speech  in    that  large  area  are    such  as  to  con- 
stitute  the  inhabitants  one    speaking  community,    as    con- 
trasted  with   the   Southern  community,  round  London,  the 
^metropolitan   community,  in  London,  the  Western  comniu- 
^nity,  centring  at  Bristol,   and   the  Northumbrian  commu- 
3nity,    at    Newcastle.     Historically,    of    course.    Northern 
^rJnglish,     like    all    other    educated    English,     is    London 
English:  but  it  is  London  English  of  two  or  three  gene- 
rations ago.     Since  then   it   has    displayed    a    remarkable 
5?stability,  and  has  exerted  a  powerful  conservative  influence 
(£)Upon  the  national  speech.  Herein  it  offers  a  most  marked 
-,  contrast  to   metropolitan  English,  with   lends  itself  cease- 
'lessly  to  fresh  innovations.     Its  affinities  with  nearly  all 
English  spoken  outside  of  England  are,   for  like  reasons, 
closer  than  those  of  the  South.     It  is  still  premature  to 
Jset  up  any  average  world-wide  standard.     The  most  that 
)cau    be    done    is    to    register    the    most    important    local 
(standards  faithfully.    I  have  therefore  attempted  no  com- 
' promises;    and   I   make    no    apologies    for   putting   before 
the  world  in   phonetic  transcription  the  English  of  Glad- 
stone and  Bright. 

Liverpool,  January   1899.  R.  J.  LLOYD. 

Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  author  I  have  under- 
taken to  see  this  second  edition  through  the  press.  In  this 
task  I  have  been  kindly  assisted  by  Dr.  Lloyd's  daughter, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Jones,  M.  A.,  of  East  Kilbride,  Scotland.  A  few 
footnotes  have  been  added  by  Mrs.  Jones  or  myself,  and  have 
been  marked  with  our  respective  initials. 

Marburg,  October  1907.  W.  VIETOR. 
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VORWORT  DES  HERAUSGEBERS. 

Das  vorliegende  Bandchen  erofihet  eine  Reihe  von 
„Skizzen  lebender  Sprachen",  denen  Sweets  klassisches 
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im  groBen  und  ganzen  als  Muster  dient.  Als  weitere  Band- 
chen sind  bisher  erschienen: 
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Hollandisch  von  R.  Dijkstra  in  Amsterdam. 

Einrichtung  und  Umfang  sind  wesentlich  die  gleichen  wie 
hier.  Die  Lautscbrift  ist  die  der  Association  Phonetique 
Jnternationale. 

Marburg,   Oktober   1907. 
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pho:n^etics. 


THE  ALPHABET. 

1]  Every  living  language  possesses  a  limited  number 
of  spoken  sounds,  out  of  whicli,  in  varied  order,  all  its 
locutions  are  built  up,  just  as  its  printed  discourse  is 
built  up  of  letters.  These  primary  sounds  are  called  its 
phones.  It  is  best  to  leave  out  of  sight  at  first  the 
distinction  of  them  into  vowels  and  consonants   (107). 

2]  A  logical  alphabet  has  one  letter  for  each  phone, 
and  one  phone  for  each  letter.  To  study  a  living  lan- 
guage, as  such,  a  logical  alphabet  is  indispensable.  The 
alphabet  used  here  is  that  of  the  Association  phonetique 
international  e. 

3]  A  phone  is  most  easily  defined  to  a  learner  in 
terms  of  its  articulation,  i.  e.,  of  the  actions  and  positions 
of  the  vocal  organs  by  which  it  is  produced  (lO). 

VOCAL  ORGANS  AND  THEIR  POWERS. 

4]  The  lungs,  in  expiration,  provide  both  the  air, 
which  is  the  medium,  and  the  pi-essure,  which  is  the 
generative  force,  of  all  vocal  sounds.  By  variation  of 
pressure  the  lungs  produce  also  all  diff"erences  of  stress, 
whether  as  between  words,  or  groups  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  between  syllables  in  a  word,  or  between  phones 
in  a  syllable,  or  between   successive  parts    of  one  phone. 

Vietor,  Skizzen.     I.:  Lloyd,  Nord-Englisch.     2.  Aufl.  1 
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Inspiration,  too,  divides  all  speech,  compulsorily,  into 
hrcath-groHp.<. 

5]  The  larynx,  carrying  the  vocal  bands,  has  three 
distinct  states:  (l)  the  glottis  (the  space  between  the  edges 
of  the  bands)  may  be  wide  open,  letting  the  breath  pass 
without  audible  friction;  (2)  the  bands  may  be  closed, 
edge  to  edge,  so  that  the  expired  air  sets  them  vibrating: 
this  creates  iorie-^  or  (3)  the  bands  may  be  firmly  closed 
and  motionless,  whilst  the  air  hisses  out  through  a  very 
small  hole,  left  at  one  end  between  them:  this  creates 
tvhi^per. 

(>]  Plosive  action  of  the  glottis,  glottal  catchy  so  com- 
mon before  initial  vowels  in  German,  does  not  occur  in 
English,  and  is  to  be  avoided  by   German  learners. 

7]  The  larynx  thus  contributes  to  every  phone  either  a 
tone,  or  a  hiss,  or  silent  breath.  Hence,  a  first  general 
division  of  phones  into  toned,   irliispercd,  and  spiratc. 

8]  But  it  is  the  voice-channel  and  its  mobile  parts, 
the  tongue,  the  lips  and  the  velum  (veil  of  the  palate) 
which  convert  this  tone,  or  hiss,  or  silent  expiration  into 
a  phone. 

9]  The  voice-cliaitnd  is  the  passage  extending  from 
the  larynx  to  the  external  air.  Its  shape  oan  be  changed 
in  numberless  ways  by  movements  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
velum  (with  uvula),  and  jaws 

10 1  The  voice-channel  consists  usually  of  the  pharynx 
and  the  mouth :  but  the  velum  has  the  power  to  transfer 
the  exit  of  the  channel  wholly  or  partly  to  the  nose, 
producing  nasal  or  nasalised  phones  respectively. 

11]  Every  phone  is  definitely  associated  with  a  cer- 
tain shape  or  posture  of  the  voice-channel,  which  is 
called  the  configuraiion   of  that  phone. 
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12 j  Every  such  complex  cavity  has  several  resonances, 
whose  mutual  relation  is  constant  so  long  as  the  shape 
of  the  whole   configuration  is   constant. 

13]  The  ear,  recognising  the  composition  of  these  com- 
plex resonances,  can  infer  the  kind  of  configuration  and 
articulation  from  which  they   sprang. 

14]  This  and  similar  facts  (19)  are  our  justiti.cation 
for  studying  the  sounds  called  phones  principally  through 
their  articulations. 

15]  Second  general  division  of  phones:  All  phones 
are  either  continuant,  or  gliding.  A  continuant  phone 
is  capable  of  retaining  the  same  configuration,  and  there- 
fore the   same  resonances,  during  its  whole   duration. 

16]  A  gliding  phone,  e.  r/.,  a  plosive  like  t,  a  trill 
like  r,  a  hiant  like  W,  or  a  diphthong  like  01,  is  charac- 
terised by  a  series  of  rapid  changes  in  configuration  and 
resonance.  In  these  cases  no  single  configuration  fully 
represents  the  phone,  though  most  of  them  begin,  or  end, 
or  culminate  in  some  characteristic  position,  which  is 
called,  more  loosely,  its  configuration.  A  diphthong,  of 
course,  has  two  of  these.     For  subdivisions    see  22,  111. 

17]  Third  general  division  of  phones:  All  phones 
are  either  impeded  or  iinimprdvd.  An  loumpeded  phone 
possesses  a  configuration  in  which  there  is  room  for  all 
the  air  received  from  the  larynx  to  pass  out,  without 
exciting   any  fresh   friction. 

18]  These  unimpeded  phones  simply  arouse  and  acquire, 
in  passing  through  a  given  configuration,  the  characteristic 
resonance  of  that  configuration,  and  graft  it  upon  the 
simple  tone  or  hiss  received  from  the  larynx.  They  are, 
as  a  class,  much  more  sonorous  than  impeded  phones,  and 
are  therefore  chiefly  used  as  vowels  (107). 
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19]  An  impeded  phone  is  so  called  because  the  exit 
of  air  is  more  or  less  impeded  by  the  confi_t(uration.  New 
noises  then  arise  at  the  points  of  greatest  constriction, 
and  these  in  their  turn  arouse  resonances  in  the  cavities 
anterior  and  posterior  to  the  constriction.  These  all  com- 
bine with  the  tone,  hiss,  or  breath,  received  from  the 
larynx,  to  create  the  final  character  of  the  phone.  Impeded 
phones,  being  the  less  sonorous,  are  commonly  used  as 
consonants  (107). 

IMPEDED  PHONES. 

20 1  Impeded  phones  may  be  further  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  impediment.  This  impediment 
may  be  such  as  to  set  up  either  a  single  (or  double) 
percussion,  or  a  several  times  repeated  percussion,  or  a 
friction:  that  is,  to  create  a  plosive,  a  trilled^  or  a  frica- 
tive phone.  Plosives  and  tidlls  are  always  gliding,  but  a 
fricative  may  be  either  gliding  or  continuant  (15). 

21]  A  continuant  spirate  fricative  may  be  either  tense 
like  S,  or  lax  like  h.  Tlie  diiference  between  a  tense  and 
a  lax  fricative  position  is  that  the  one  does,  and  the 
other  does  not,  impede  an  ordinary  flow  of  breath.  It 
is  only  by  an  unusual  expulsion  of  breath  that  the  lax 
spii'ate  fi'icative  becomes  audible.  It  may  therefore  also 
be  called  aspirate.  The  same  observation  applies  partly, 
of  course,  to  the  gliding  spirate  fricative. 

22]  Every  gliding  fricative,  such  as  English  j,  or 
untrilled  r,  or  liw,  may  be  either  appetent  (=  lax  to 
tense),  or  hiant  (tense  to  lax),  or  appetent  first  and  hiant 
afterwai'ds.  Nasals  will  be  seen  to  belong  often  to  this 
last  class  (31-4j. 

23]  Plosives  can  also  be  made  tense  or  lax.  The  sounds 
which   do   duty    for  h,  d,  //  in   Saxon    German    are    really 
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lax  p,  t,  k.  But  they  do  not  exist  in  English,  and 
should  be  carefully  avoided  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
habitual  in  their  own  language. 

24]  In  toned  and  whispered  phones  "tense"  articulation 
is  never  so  tense  as  in  spirates.  The  closed  glottis  di- 
minishes the  flow  of  the  breath.  If  therefore  the  closure 
of  b,  d,  g,  or  V,  Z,  j,  were  made  as  forcible  as  that 
of  p,  t,  k,  or  f,  S,  X  (=  German  ch  in  a/A),  the  re- 
sistance would  be  too  great  to  be  promptly  overcome  by 
the  outgoing  breath. 

25]  Hence  in  English,  as  in  German,  the  distinction  of 
tense  and  lax  is  only  found  in  spirates. 

26]  Plosives  are  distinguished  into  cvpplosive  (sometimes 
awkwardly  called  implosire),  explosive  and  hiplosive. 
Applosion  is  a  percussive  shutting-off  of  the  breath:  ex- 
plosion, a  percussive  release  of  it.  Biplosion  =  applosion 
phis  explosion.  In  Eng.  OMober  (oktoitoi)  the  first  con- 
sonant is  applosive,  the  second  explosive,  the  third  hi- 
plosive. It  is  a  rule  in  English  that  whenever  two  plo- 
sives come  together,  the  first  is  applosive  and  the  second 
explosive. 

27]  An  explosive  phone  glides  rapidly  from  percussion 
through  tense  and  lax  fricative  positions  to  join  the  next 
phone:  an  applosive  phoae  does  just  the  reverse:  a  hi- 
plosive phone  does  both  in  succession. 

28]  But  every  auditory  sensation  has  a  certain  duration: 
and  these  glides  are  usually  so  rapid  that  all  their  ele- 
ments overlap,  and  are  largely  simultaneous  in  and  to 
the  ear.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ear  accepts  an  applosive 
or  explosive,  or  hiplosive  p,  t,  k,  b,  (1,  g,  and  an 
appetent,  or  hiant,  or  appetent-hiant  W,  j  or  r,  as  prac- 
tically always  the  same  phone. 
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29J  In  a  hiplosivo  phone  there  is  roally  a  silence 
between  the  ;q)plosiou  and  the  explosion.  But,  for  the 
reason  just  stated,  there  is  no  silence  to  the  ear.  The 
silence  is  subsensible. 

30]  And  as  soon  as  the  silence  is  made  long  enough 
to  become  sensible,  there  is  no  longer  one  phone,  but 
two,  the  first  applosive,  and  the  second  explosive.  Com- 
pare satrap  (satrapj  and  rut-trap  (rattrap). 

31]  The  complete  (22)  naf<al  possesses  an  oral  on-glide, 
or  off-glide,  or  both.  These  are  identical,  so  far  as  they 
go,  with  those  of  the  gliding  fricative,  or  the  plosive  (27) 
of  the  same  series  (3(5),  e.  g.^  the  glides  of  ill  follow  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  W  and  1). 

32]  Organically  in  fact  the  closure  of  111,  11,  I)  is  exactly 
that  of  1),  (1,  J?;  but  before  the  plosive,  or  even  the  tense 
fricative,  position  is  reached,  the  nose  is  thrown  open, 
and  the  breath  escapes  through  that  channel,  without 
plosion  or  further  friction,  but  with  marked  nasal  resonance. 

33 1  Thus  a  nasal  may  be  either  appetent,  or  hiant,  or 
appetent-hiant  in  its  oral  glides,  just  like  the  correspond- 
ing plosive  or  gliding  fricative,  bvit  it  differs  from  them 
in  the  held,   or  strictly   nasal,  portion  (22). 

34:]  This  held  portion  is  not  impeded.  The  breath  can 
always  pass  tlu-ough  the  two  nostrils  without  friction. 
Hence  arises  sonorousness  in  nasals,  which  enables  all 
of  them  to  be  sometimes  employed  in  collo(|uial  English  as 
vowels;  c.  g..  open,  Oipili:  hitteu,  bitll;  Uaclxcn,  blakg; 
where   111,   II,   IJ   are   all   syllabic   (lOo). 

35]  In  a  trill  the  impeding  organ  (in  English  always 
the  tongue)  vibrates  to  the  breath,  so  as  to  produce  inter- 
mittent stoppage.  A  single  repetition  of  stoppage  is 
enough  to  produce  the  sensation  of  trill.  English  rarely 
goes  further  than  that.  Avoid  uvular  trill,  or  any  uvular 
sound,  in  English. 
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3(>]      The   modes    of  impediment  familiar  to   English   are 

Bilabial:           Lip  to  lip.  P 

Dentilabial:    Lower  lip  to  upper  teeth.  f 
Point  and  blade  of  tongue  to  upper 

teeth.  0 

Fore-blade  to  fore-gums.  S 

After-blade  to   after-gums.  J" 


Dental  and 
Alveolar: 


1) 
y 

z 


■  Point  of  tongue  to  gums,      t  |  (1,  11,  1,  r,  J 

Palatal:  Front  of  dorsum  to  hard  palate  J 

Velar:  Back     „        „  „    soft       „  k  _£?  g 

Labio-Velar:    Lip  to  lip,   and  back   of  dorsum 

to  hard  palate,  simultaneously.  A*.    W 

Aspirate:  In  various  places.  u  J 

37]  In  the  second  column,  i.  c.,  to  the  right  of  the  black 
line,  each  symbol  has  two  distinct  values,  toned,  or 
whispered.  But  in  English,  as  in  German,  the  difference 
between  tone  and  whisper  is  never  significant,  /.  <?. .  it 
never  affects  meaning.  The  whispered  phone  can  be 
distinguished  by  italics,  when  necessary. 

38]  But  the  symbols  of  the  first  coluum  must  never  be 
italicised.  A  spirate  phone  can  never  be  rightly  said  to 
be  whispered,  even  in  whispered  speech.  For  its  sound 
remains  absolutely  unchanged:  and  in  fact,  if  we  were 
to  talk  about  a  whispered  p,  f,  &c.,  we  should  simply 
combine  a  noun  which  implies  a  glottis  wide  open  with 
an   adjective  which  implies   a  glottis  nearly   shut. 

39]  Theoretically  each  one  of  the  above  indicated  con- 
strictions may  give  rise  to  impediments  of  at  least  five 
different  kinds — tense  fricative,  lax  fricative,  gliding  frica- 
tive, plosive,  and  nasal.  Only  one,  two,  or  three,  out  of 
each  possible  five,  are  actually  to  be  found  in  our  list. 
Yet  the  missing  members  have  mostly  a  real  existence  in 
language  somewhere. 
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LABIAL  SERIES. 


40]  English,  like  most  other  languages,  creates  its  labial 
phones  by  two  different  closures,  viz:  its  plosives  and 
nasal,  p,  b,  m,  by  lip-to-lip  (bilabial)  closure:  its  fri- 
catives, f,  V,  by  lip -to -teeth  (dentilabial)  closure.  The 
former  position  lends  itself  best  to  vigorous  plosion:  the 
latter  to  vigorous   fi-iction. 

41]  f,  V.  It  is  best  to  begin  in  every  series  from  the 
fricatives:  f  is  here  the  tense  spirate  fricative:  T  is  the 
continuant  toned  (or  whispered)  fricative.  Both  are  denti- 
labial: therefore  avoid  the  bi- labial  V  sound,  so  often 
given  to  German  w.  The  latter  tends  also  to  become 
hiant;  but  English   c  is  well  held. 

42]  Note  that  in  a  labial  phone  the  impediment  must 
be  at  the  lips  only.  The  tongue  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  allow  such  a  passage  for  the  breath  as  will  not  be 
itself  frictional,  though  of  course  it  Avill  resound,  like  a 
pipe,  to  the  friction  and  percussion  at  the  lips.  If  the 
tongue  is  moved  up  into  a  frictional  position,  f,  \  become 
6,  (t,  in  spite  of  lip-closure. 

43]  p,  h.  Eng.  b  must  be  toned  (or  whispered)  (23): 
p  must  not  be  audibly  aspirated.  Remember  however 
that,  in  some  degree,  aspiration  is  always  present  in 
every  exploded  spirate.  The  percussion  of  p  is  followed  by 
a  rapid  glide  through  the  tense  fricative  *'  (bilabial  f) 
to  the  lax  fricative  (or  aspirate)  h""  (21).  It  is  this  alone 
which  distinguishes  it  plainly  from  the  percussion  of  t 
or  k.  This  h^  always,  and  of  necessity,  follows  an  ex- 
ploded p.  Whether  it  is  separately  sensible  or  not  de- 
pends on  its  duration.  In  English  an  easily  audible 
aspiration,  such  as  is  quite  common  in  German,  is  always 
to  be  avoided. 
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44]  m  is  also  bilabial.  There  is  a  nasal  spirate  m, 
without  oral  glides,  which  occurs  in  the  common  inter- 
jection luni  or  mm  mm  i}i'm\  h'm^  h'm).  It  is  of  course 
inaudible  without  forced  Ijreatb  (32)  and  belongs  really 
to  the  aspirates  (21).  Note  how  very  little  m,  11,  and 
ij  differ  to  the  ear;  and  also  m,  11,  g  themselves,  when 
deprived  of  their  glides. 


DENTAL  AND  ALVEOLAR  SERIES. 

45]  This  series  is  the  richest  of  all  —  in  English  even 
more  so  than  elsewhere.  Formed  by  the  most  mobile 
portion  of  the  tongue,  with  liberty  to  create  an  anterior 
as  well  as  a  posterior  cavity,  its  phones,  both  possible 
and  actual,  are  far  more  varied  than  the  labial.  Note 
in  our  table  (36)  the  owerwhelming  importance  in  English 
of  the  group  formed  with  the  tongue-tip  [corona).  They 
are  hence  called  coronal. 

46]  0,  tt,  as  in  English  thin  (6ill)  and  fJicn  (ff£ll), 
are  the  fricatives  most  nearly  adjacent  to  f  and  V.  Like 
them,  they  are  both  continuants:  0  =  tense  spirate: 
ff  =  toned  (or  whispered).  Like  them,  too,  they  have  no 
external  cavity,  and  therefore  no  external  resonance.  They 
open   straight  into   the   outer  air. 

47]  They  differ  essentially  from  f,  V,  in  the  oral  tube, 
which  converges  (cp.  42)  rapidly,  and  becomes  strongly 
fi'ictional  near  the  outlet.  The  pupil  will  in  the  first 
instance  acquire  this  friction  best  by  putting  the  tongue- 
tip  between  the  closed  teeth.  He  should  then  try  to 
continue  the  sound  while  withdrawing  the  tongue-tip  just 
inside  the  teeth.  This  is  the  English  position. 
48]  S,  Z  are  a  similar  pair  of  continuant  fricatives: 
S  =  tense  spirate  =  Ger.  ss:  Z  =  toned  (or  whispered) 
==  Ger.  s  between  vowels. 
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49]  In  these  phones  the  tongue-tip  retires  4  or  5  milli- 
inetres  from  the  upper  teeth,  and  the  inner  tube,  still 
sharply  convergent,  terminates  there,  against  the  outer 
slope  of  the  alveolars.  This  leaves  a  small  intra- dental 
cavity  of  very  high,  shrill  resonance,  in  front  of  the  inner 
tube.  The  phone  attains  special  power  when  the  reso- 
nances of  the  inner  tube  and  outer  cavity  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  reinforce  each  other. 

^^^  I  Ji  o?  ^s  in  English  passion  (paj'.iu),  vision  fvisAll), 
are  another  such  pair:  J=  tense  spirate  fricative :  5  =  toned 
(or  whispered)   continuant  fricative. 

51]  In  these  two  phones  the  tongue-tip  is  drawn  back 
4  or  5  mm.  further  than  in  S,  Z:  so  that  the  constriction 
is  shifted  to  the  inner  slope  of  the  alveolars.  The  ad- 
justment is  very  like  that  of  S,  Z,  save  that  it  is 
everywhere  on  a  larger  scale.  The  fore-cavity  is,  of  course, 
lai'ger:  a  larger  part  of  the  tongue-blade  comes  into  play 
in  forming  the  inner  orifice:  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
velum  is  so  arranged  as  to  carry  the  inner  tube  further 
back.  The  same  kind  of  adjustment  of  resonances  appears 
here  as  in  S,  Z;  but  at  a  pitch  about  9  semitones  deeper. 
There  is  also  an  additional  friction  in  S,  Z,  against  the 
tips   of  the   lower  teeth. 

52 1  The  gap  in  resonance  between  S,  Z  and  J*,  5  is 
probably  due  to  the  organic  facility  of  forming  a  definite 
tube,  (a)  as  long  as  the  hard  palate,  (6)  as  long  as  pa- 
late and  velum  combined.  In  Eng.  J*  the  lips  are  passive. 
Do  not  round  them  or  protrude  them,  as  often  in  Ger- 
man  sch. 

53j  .1,  .1  are  a  fourth  pair  of  dental  fricatives.  Unlike 
the  other  three,  they  are  not  continuant,  but  gliding,  and 
can  be  either  liiant,  or  appetent-hiant,  or  appetent  {'22). 
They  are  commonly  known  as  untrilled  r,  and  are  here 
denoted  by  the  inversion  of  that  symbol.     The  toned  (or 
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whispered)  J  is  very  common  in  English  (57):  the  spirate 
.1  only  arises  incidentally  and  involuntarily  after  p,  t,  k; 
e.  g.^  in  tried  (tJClicl),  if  the  t  is  aspirated,  the  aspii'a- 
tion  partly  covers  the  .1,  and  converts  it  into  J.  Hence 
Sweet's  observation  that  to  a  foreign  ear,  Eng.  iried 
(t.I.lttid)  sometimes  sounds  like  cliirle  (tjaid):  which  re- 
poses of  course  on  a  certain  resemblance  between  X  and  J*. 
For  although,  in  a  gliding  phone,  there  cannot  be  the 
adjusted  duplicate  sibilance  of  continuant  J  (50),  there 
is  in  J  a  fugitive  sibilance  of  the  same  character.  After 
vowels  the  true  J  of  American  and  S.  W.  English  is  often 
relaxed  in  N.  Eng.  so  as  to  be  no  longer  really  impeded: 
it  is  vocalic  rather  than   consonantal,   and  is  here  written 

A  (103.  113).  In  other  cases  this  postvocalic  A  survives 
only  in  N.  Eng.  as  a  modification  of  the  previous 
vowel   (100). 

54]  t,  d  in  Eng.  are  normally  coronal,  and  rank  as 
closures  of  .1,  J,  rather  than  of  6,  d;  or  S,  Z;  or  J",  5. 
These  latter  are  all  formed  with  the  aid  of  the  blade, 
which  is  part  of  the  upper  surface  or  dorsum  of  the 
tongue.  Hence  their  closure  creates  varieties  of  t,  d, 
called   dorsal^  which   are  not  normally   English. 

55]  Nevertheless  these  and  other  varieties  arise  in  Eng. 
involuntarily,  through  combinations;  e.  g.^  in  fifth  (flftO), 
fits  (fits),  pitch  (pitf)  the  t  explodes  dorsally,  into  0, 
S,  J;  whilst  in  IMin  (bitu),  bottle  (botl),  tune  (tju:il) 
it  explodes  (43)  primarily  into  a  11  (58),  1  (<50),  or  ^  (63) 
glide.  But  these  vai'ieties  come  of  themselves,  and 
scarcely  need  special  study. 

56]  Therefore  cultivate  coronal  t,  d;  do  not  aspirate  t: 
and  see  that   d  is   always   toned   (or  whispered). 

57]  r  is  the  toned  (or  whispered)  trill  (35)  of  this  im- 
portant coronal  group  (36 ), — a  kind  of  rapidly  repeated  d. 
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In  conversation  it  has  largely  given  place  to  J  (43).  But 
in  forcible  speech  it  reappears  in  all  prevocalic  positions. 

58]  11  is  the  toned  (or  whispered)  nasal  phone  (31-34) 
of  the  coronal  group.  Compare  HI  (44).  The  spirate  11 
arises  sometimes  as  a  connective  glide,  like  .1.  Compare 
53  and  55.  And  the  syllable  1111  occurs  interjectionally, 
singly  or  repeated,   like  111111   (44). 

59J  1  is  the  toned  (^or  whispered)  lateral  phone  of  the 
same  coronal -alveolar  group.  A  lateral  phone  is  one 
articulated  with  a  lateral  exit, -^medial  exit  being  at  the 
same  time  blocked  by  the  tongue.  This  exit  may  be 
bilateral,  or  unilateral,  —  right-sided,  or  left-sided,  without 
materially  altering  the  quality  of  the  phone. 

60]  1  is  not  really  an  impeded  phone.  Hence  its  occa- 
sional employment  as  vowel,  e.  g..  in  hotile  =  botl,  ic. 
Its  conficruration  is  sufficiently  unconstricted  to  allow  the 
breath  to  pass  at  ordinary  speed  without  audible  friction. 
If  turned  into  a  spirate,  (1)  it  is  not  strongly  audible, 
even  with  forced  breath. 

61]  Hence  the  configuration  of  1  in  actual  speech  is 
always  unilateral,  and  often  compressed,  too,  to  increase 
friction.  This  1  is  not  a  normal  Encrlish  sound:  but  it 
occurs  in  Welsh  place-names,  such  as  Llandaff  (llail'daf ), 
and  arises  as  a  glide  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
J  (53). 

62]  The  resonance  which  most  strongly  characterises 
any  lateral  phone  is  that  of  the  short  crooked  tube  which 
descends  sideways  off  the  dorsum,  runs  along  between  the 
teeth,  and  finally  issues  under  the  tongue  and  between 
the  lips  into  the  outer  air.  Its  shape  and  resonance 
vary  so  as  to  produce  several  types  of  lateral  phone; 
but  Eng.  1  is  sufficiently  defined  by  the  fact  that  its 
contact  is  coronal-alveolar,  i.  e.,  tongue-tip  to  upper  gums. 
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PALATAL  SERIES. 

63 J  j  (=  Eng.  y  in  yield)  is  the  only  phone  of  this 
series  which  has  an  acknowledged  place  in  English.  There 
is  the  lax  fricative  h?  in  such  words  as  he  (ll'^'il),  com- 
pressed sometimes  to  actual  Q  in  woi'ds  like  Ime  (^jui): 
but  these  are  combinatory  phenomena.  Vigorous  habits 
of  coronal  articulation  doubtless  tend  to  banish  palatal 
phones  from  English. 

64]  English  j  is  essentialy  a  gliding  phone, — hiant,  or 
appetent,  or  appetent-hiant  (22).  Note  again  the  in- 
difference (28)  with  which  the  ear  accepts  all  these  as  j. 
Note  also  how  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  possible 
glide  suffices  to  give  to  the  ear  the  impression  of  the 
whole  phone.  Note  even,  in  Avords  like  seeim/.  create, 
laic,  hygiene  (si:[j]ii),  kri:[j]'e:t,  le:i[j]ili,  liaid5i[j]i:ii), 

that  there  is  a  j  impression  subjectively  created  by  glides 
which  are  hardly  true  (impeded)  j -glides  at  all,  but 
simply  lead  to   or  from   the  true  j -glides. 

65]  This  shows  how  essentially  gliding  is  English  j. 
Therefore  avoid  the  continuant  German  j. 

VELAR  SERIES. 

66]  The  English  velar  series  has  no  recognised  fricative, 
but  its  h  may  be  defined  to  German  readers  as  the  clo- 
sure of  the  ach-laiit,  of  Ger.  cii;  never  of  the  ich-laut. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  always  velar,  never  palatal,  even 
when  adjacent  to  palatal  phones,  such  as  j,  i,  6,  E,  a 
(63.  85-90).  The  lax  fricative  h""  is  developed  invo- 
luntarily in   certain   combinations  (70). 

67]  k,  g.  In  our  rationalised  alphabet,  g  is  always  the 
same  sound,  always  plosive,  always  toned  (or  whispered), 
as    in   go.      Therefore    avoid    both    the    German    and    the 
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English  fricative  pronunciations  of  that  symbol,  and 
the  German  toneless  pronunciation:  k  must  not  be 
aspirated  (43). 

68]  IJ  is  the  toned  (or  whispered)  nasal  (31)  of  this 
series.  It  has  pi-ecisely  the  same  oral  closure  as  k  and  g, 
and  is  identical  with  final  Kg  in  German,  when  free  from 
any  plosive  /c-ending.  The  spirate  I)  exists  precisely  to 
the  same  extent  as  III  (14)  and  U  (58).  Words  ending 
in  rxj,  and  all  their  derivatives,  make  ng  =  IJ.  Else- 
where it  is  gg  or  lldj:  e.  g.,  siijA,  but  figgA,  twiu(l5il}. 

69]  The  configuration  of  g  or  I)  differs  little  from  that 
of  quiet  nasal  breathing.  During  such  breathing  it  only 
needs  forced  breath  to  create  the  one,  and  a  closed  larynx 
to  create  the  other.  Hence  these  two  phones  are  the 
basis  of  several  primitive  interjections.  The  groan  is  a 
long  g:    the  grmit  and  snort  are  compounded  of  g  and  g. 

LABIO-VELAR  SERIES. 

70]  .U.,  W,  are  the  only  two  members  of  this  series  in 
English.  Like  J  (53)  and  j  (63),  they  are  essentially 
gliding.  Ai  is  also  written  llW.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
double  phone,  but  the  spirate  corresponding  to  the  toned 
(or  whispered)  W.  In  normal  A*,  the  labial  and  velar 
frictions  are  equally  heard, — neither  the  latter  over- 
powering, as  often  in  Scotch,  nor  the  former,  as  some- 
times in  Irish,  pronunciation.  A  subjective  W  may  be 
observed  in  su:[w]ig,  goij  w]ig,  just  like  the  subjective 
j   (64),  and  the  subjective  .1  (101). 

ASPIRATES. 

7 1 1  h  is  the  only  aspirate  sign  in  English,  and  the 
only  one  which  need  here  be  used.  There  exists,  of  course, 
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strictly  speaking  (21),  a  lax  fricative  corresponding  to 
each  tense  fricative:  but  they  do  not  differ  strongly  to 
the  ear,  and  their  several  occurrence  is  usually  dictated 
by  neighbouring  phones,  without  special  volition  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker:  e.  g.,  after  p,  t,  k,  when  aspirated, 
we  get  h'",  II^,  1P:  before  a,  C,  6,  i  or  j,  we  get  h''': 
before  a,  0,  0,  U,  we  get  h'^.  Sweet  notices  that  some- 
times in  lax  pronunciation  /  think  resembles  I  Jiink: 
this  is  ll6. 

UNIMPEDED  PHONES  (VOWELS). 

72]  An  unimpeded  phone  may  be  toned  or  whispered, 
never  spirate  (7j.  See  definition  17-18.  Note  that  1 
(50),  and  the  held  part  of  m,  11,  1)  (34),  are  unimpeded: 
though  1,  111,  11,  g  are  not.  Note  however  that  though 
in  the  former  four  the  breath  remains  unimpeded,  the 
sound  does  not.  Of  all  unimpeded  phones  these  have 
the  smallest  exit  and  the  least  sonority. 

73]  Other  unimpeded  phones  have  greater  exit,  and  are 
therefore  more  sonorous,  but  in  various  degrees.  They 
are  divided,  according  to  degree  of  exit,  into  four  classes, 
close,  half-close,  half-open,,  and  open.  The  adoption  of 
four  gradations  is  not  arbitrary,  but  is  based  upon  the 
recognition,  by  the  ear,  of  two  series,  each  containing 
four  preeminently  distinct  types  of  sound.  The  vowels 
closely  representing  these  eight  types  are  called  primary^ 
and  they  are  the    only    primary  vowels    in   English   (74). 

74]  These  two  series  are  called  the  palatal  (i,  e,  £,  a), 
and  the  lahio-rclar  (u,  0,  0,  a),  because  the  configurations 
of  the  former  are  narrowest  opposite  the  hard  palate, 
whilst  the  latter  have  two  relativel}'-  narrow  places,  the 
one  at  the  lips  and  the  other  opposite  the  velum.  Note 
the  total  absence  of  the  labio-palatal  series,  represented 
in  German  by  ii  and  o.  Therefore  never  use  Ger.  o  for 
English  obscure  vowels  (77). 
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75]  Primary  vowels  occur  normally  in  long  stressed 
positions.  Length  and  stress  are  well  marked  in  English, 
as  in  German.  So  are  shoi'tness  and  want  of  stress:  and 
they  both  tend  to  hinder  the  precise  articulation  of  a 
primary  vowel. 

76]  Hence  a  class  of  secondary  vowels,  which  have 
become  normal  in  English  in  such  positions.  A  vowel  is 
called  secondary  so  long  as  it  bears  any  distinct  resem- 
blance in  sound  to  its  primary.  Such  vowels  are  some- 
times called  tvide^  on  supposed  physiological  grounds. 

77]  But  when  an  articulation  departs  still  further  from 
any  primary  type,  it  produces  a  vowel  which  is  obscure. 
Vowels  of  this  third  class  vary  mucli  in  position,  yet 
resemble  each  other  much  more  closely  in  sound  than 
they  resemble  any  primary.  Hence  four  symbols  practi- 
cally suffice;  8,  B  for  obscure  palatal  (or  front)  vowel; 
a  for  obscure  velar  (or  back")  vowel;  and  A  for  one  with 
no  special  constriction  (=  Sweet's  "unmodified  voice"). 
The  difference  between  <d  and  1?  is  that  the  one  is  the 
obscuration  of  i,  6;  and  the  other,  of  C,  a. 

78]  Northern  English  possesses  a  fourth  class  of  vowels, 
called  coronal.,  because  articulated  by  lifting  the  tongue- 
tip  {corona)  and  presenting  it  to  the  alveolars,  as  in  J, 
but  never  close  enough  to  create  friction  (100-3). 

79]  In  the  accompanying  table  the  sign  I  stands  for 
length.  Vowels  not  so  marked  are  short.  Note  that 
three  of  the  eight  chief  vowel  types  are  always  long, 
when  stressed,  and  one  other  is  always  short.  In  these 
cases  fully  stressed  examples  of  the  contrast  between 
primary  and  secondary  cannot  be  given.  Half-stressed 
examples  are  given  in  two  cases;  but  half  stressed  vowels 
are  unsteady  both  in  length  and  quality  (137).  The 
terms  half-long  and  orer-lonf/  may  sometimes  be  needed 
to   express  finer  distinctions   of  length. 
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PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  VOWELS. 

81]  These  are  best  studied  in  the  order  i,  e,  £,  a,  a, 
a,  0,  II,  following  the  V-shaped  line  in  the  diagram.  This 
oblique  arrangement  is  used  to  remind  the  student  (a)  that 
the  palatal  passage  not  only  grows  wider  from  i  to  e 
and  e,  but  also  extends  further  and  further  back:  (h)  that 
the  labial  and  velar  constrictions  not  only  grow  narrower 
from  Q  onwards  to  U,  but  that  the  latter  constriction 
also  extends  further  and  further,  both  back  and  forward. 

82]  Thus  arranged,  these  vowels  are  found  to  be  in  the 
order  of  their  greatest  similarity,  both  of  articulation  and 
quality.  Compare  11-14.  We  begin  at  i  with  a  short 
narrow  palatal  passage  leading  into  a  large  pharyngeal 
cavity.  In  e,  and  again  in  e,  the  passage  grows  longer 
and  wider.  In  a  and  (1  the  passage  is  wider  still,  save 
that  it  is  pinched  at  the  velar  end, — a  little  in  a,  and 
more  so  iu  a.  Then  the  lips  contract  successively  for 
0,  0,  U,  and  the  velar  passage  contracts  and  lengthens 
pari  passu.  Hence  i,  6,  t  have  been  called  tube  vowels: 
a  and  U,  open-car Hij  vowels:  i),  0,  U,  rlo>'C-raoitif  vowels 
— from  the  shape  thus  given  to  the  oral  part  of  the 
articulation. 

83]  The  vowels  marked  clo.se  and  half-close  in  our  table 
(80)  are  all  articulated  Avith  certain  degrees  of  jaw- 
opening,  which  admit  of  but  little  change.  But  those 
of  the  open  and  half- open  classes  are  sometimes  articu- 
lated with  much  wider  jaw-opening  than  usual.  The 
internal  parts  are  then  so  re-arranged  as  still  to  preserve 
the  due  relation  of  the  resonances:  for  the  primary  vowels 
all  owe  their  individuality  to  the  establishment  of  definite 
acoustic  relations  of  this  kind.  Hence  another,  sometimes 
useful,  division  of  vowels  into  expansible  and  inexpansiblc. 

84-]  Northern,  like  all  othei",  English,  is  contrasted  with 
both   German    and   French   by  a  love    of   gentle  beginning 
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and  gentle  cessation,  which  finds  its  chief  scope  in  vowels. 
It  is  this  tendency  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Southei-n 
diphthongs  and  glides.  But  in  the  North  it  does  not  go 
so  far. 

PALATAL    (=  FRONT)  SERIES. 

85]  i  long  in  North- Eng.  is  the  same  as  Ger.  long  /. 
It  has  neither  a  fore-glide  of  secondary  i  nor  a  necessary 
after-glide  of  j ;  though  the  latter  may  arise  through 
combinations  (64).  But  it  is  slightly  less  close  than 
French   i.      Lip  spreading  is  exceptional, —   rhetorical. 

86]  i  short  is  decidedly  secondary.  Primary  i  arches 
the  tongue  towards  the  alveolars:  this  secondary  i  arranges 
the  tongue  as  parallel  as  possible  to  the  alveolars  and 
to  the  hard  palate.  The  vowel  appears  then  to  lose  some 
part  of  its  resonance,  and  with  it  some  part  of  its  pri- 
mary individuality.  But  there  is  no  need  in  N.-Eng.  to 
discriminate  also  in  quality  between  the  stressed  and 
unstressed  i  in  jdti/.  Final  -y  after  consonant  is  always 
this  secondary  i. 

87]  e  long  is  not  found  quite  pure  in  N.-Eng.  In 
articulation  it  has  always  a  brief  off- glide  of  secondary 
i,  best  heard  before  d,  e.  g.,  in  fade  (feild).  But  this 
glide  is  so  brief  that  the  spirate  on -glide  of  k,  t  or  p 
is  enough  to  obliterate  it;  e.  g.,  in  hake,  cape,  f/ate.  These 
are  l)e:k,  keip.  geit  to  the  ear,  though  the  tongue-motion 
is  identical.  This  glide  is  weak  before  any  spirate.  The 
vowel  is  therefore  best  written  eil  before  toned  (and 
whispered)  phones  and  finally,  but  ei  before  spirates.  The 
quality  of  the  e  is  that  of  Ger.  long  6,  a  little  less 
close  than  Fr.  e. 

88]  In  half  stressed  positions  this  61  or  eil  is  more  or 
less    shortened,    and    more    or   less    secondary    in    quality. 

2* 
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This  especially  happens  to  the  ending  -ate.  Further 
obscuration  brings  it  to  0  and  1!,  c.  g.,  Stpisrct,  vb.: 
sepurat,  adj.,  colloq.  seprut.  This  same  8  sometimes 
stands  also  for  a  short  stressless  printed  e,  especially  in 
the  endings  -ad,  -OZ,  -adj,  -kat,  but  it  then  never  goes 
over  to  15 ,  e.  g..  lillldad,  fijaz,  liolads,  mftkat  But 
note  carefully  what  a  means  in  this  book  (77),  its  arti- 
culation  not  being  far  from  those   of  e   and  i. 

81)J  t  long  is  only  found  in  N.-Eng.  before  prevocalic 
r,  e.  ^.,  l)eirilj;  e  short  is  the  normal  short  printed  e  of 
rfrf,  wen,  &c.,  and  departs  but  little,  under  stress,  from 
primary  £  (=  Ger.  long  a  or  Fr.  e).  But  stressless  e 
rarely  keeps  this  quality  unless  shielded  on  one  or  both 
sides  by  combined  consonants;  e.  _r/.,  in  'abd5fkt,  'komtllt. 
It  may  become  1?,  e.  g.,  eksulimt,  probliuil;  or  a  (88); 
or  i.  The  last  result  is  favoured  when  stress  sets  in  on 
the  succceeding  consonant,  e.  g.,  pi'tijlvil,  di'suiit  jllld  ^ 
[=  petition,  desuetude). 

90]  il  fully  long  does  not  occur  in  N.-Eng.  Shoi't  a 
is  the  vowel  of  man,  cat.,  &c.,  and  resembles  Fr.  a  in 
jjutte.  It  is  distinct  from  S.-Eng.  a  (a?).  By  obscuration 
it  passes  into  T?  as  in  about  ('Bbailt).  It  is  often  heard 
half-long  in  words  like  glass,  cltaff,  cast,  where  the  South 
has  a  long  or  overlong  (l. 

LABIO -VELAR  (=  BACK)   SERIES. 

91 J  a  long,  as  in  father,  or  in  Ger.  faliren,  is  rather 
rare  in  N.-Eng.,  but  see  100  and  141.  There  is  no 
short  a  sound  in  Eng.  Beware  therefore  of  using  this 
German   short  a  for  Eng.   short  a. 

92]  a  long  as  in  latv ,  or  in  Fr.  tort,  diflfers  from  0 
.short,  in  cot,  chiefly  by  wider  jaw -opening  and  greater 
sonority   (83),  but  also   Ity  a  slightly  reduced  distinctness 

*  Hardly  a  recognised  pronunciation. — W.  V. 
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of  quality.  Both  are  more  decidedly  half-open  than  Ger- 
man short  0.  Further  obscuration  brings  0  to  D.  In 
N.-Eng.,  syllables  spelled  off,  oft,  oss,  ost  are  short:  e.  g., 
daf,  soft,  las,  kast. 

93]  0  and  U  are  commonly  called  rounded  vowels.  But 
there  is  no  literal  lip -rounding  in  ordinary  English,  nor 
any  protrusion.  The  same  acoustic  adjustment  is  produced, 
less  perfectly,  by  mere  vertical  approach.  Exceptionally, 
rounding  is  cultivated  for  rhetorical  eifect. 

94]  0  long,  as  in  loan,  resembles  oh  in  Grer.  Mm.  But 
see  93  and  84.  It  never,  in  N.-Eng.,  closes  to  a  W 
position,  though  a  slight  subjective  >V  arises  in  certain 
cases  (70).  It  keeps  its  quality  before  r,  e.  g.,  gioiri, 
not  gloiri;   Stoif,  not   Stdlj,. 

95]  In  half-stressed  and  in  final  stressless  positions 
rhetorical  long  0  loses  more  or  less  both  in  length  and 
clearness,  even  to  the  extent  of  becoming  short  and  secon- 
dary, e.  g.,  wiiuloz,  rodD'dendrAll.  In  other  stressless 
positions  it  even  lapses  into  short  i);  e.  //.,  I'O'bASt, 
r3'te:jAll.      Stressed  short  0  does  not  exist. 

96]  N.-Eng.  long  U  resembles  German  long  u.  But  see 
93  and  84.  The  velar  passage  is  shorter  and  v^^ider  than 
in  Fr.  on.  For  long  stressed  printed  u  (=  jUI  in  S.) 
after  1,  r,  S  the  North  generally  maintains  the  earlier  Hi/ 
e.  g.,  lu:t,  kru:d,  SU:  (=^  lute,  crude,  sue).  For  printed 
00,  the  North  often  maintains  long  11  where  the  South 
has  shortened  it,  c  g.,  ku:k,  ruim.  Also  long  II  before 
r,  e.  g.,  JuiS,  not  p\-,  djuiriij,  not  djoirig. 

97]  Short  U  closely  resembles  German  short  u.  It  is 
more  laxly  articulated  both  at  lips  and  velum  than  long 
U,  and  is  decidedly  secondary  in  timbre.  It  stands  for 
stressed  oo  in  foot,  good,  etc.,  and  often  replaces  rhetorical 

^  S.  Eng.  ju.-  seems  to  be  the  earlier  somid.— W.  V. 
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long   11  in   stress) ess  and  half-stressed  positions,   e.  g.,    in 

valju,  rtpju'ieijAll.      Obscuration   carries   U    to  »    and 

A,   but  only   in   vulgar   or   careless   speech.      Avoid  these 

sounds  even  in  stressless  to,  do,  you,  would,  should,  &c. 

OBSCURE  VOWELS. 

98]  9,  K,  T).  Obscure  vowels  have  vague  articulations. 
Not  being  based  upon  arithmetical!}-  detinite  relations  of 
resonances,  they  are  at  best  but  feebly  distinguished,  and 
shade  otF  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees.  Sounds 
of  the  class  9  result  usually  from  the  obscuration  of 
rhetorical  stressless  6  or  i;  and  of  B,  from  a  or  6;  but 
see  88.  89.  So  D,  from  ll,  0,  3,  (l.  The  usual  position 
of  9  is  nearest  6;  of  Vt,  nearest  8;  and  of  B,  nearest  3. 

99]  A  is  more  fixed,  because  it  is  the  habitual  short 
stressed  printed  n,  in  biif  etc.  It  also  results,  in  a  less 
fixed  form,  from  the  levelling  of  a  and  D  by  careless 
speakers.  In  neither  case  is  it  identical  with  the  Southern 
vowel.     That  is  rather  1?. 

CORONAL  VOWELS. 

100]  Coronal  vowels  are  all  represented  in  print  by 
vowel-sign -|-r.  But  it  is  only  the  expansible  (83)  class 
of  vowels  which,  from  its  greater  mobility  of  articulation, 
is   readily   capable   of  coronal  development.     Hence  come 

'"         r        r        r 

the  four  forms  £,  .i,  U,  0, — all  long  when  fully  stressed, 
but    under    weaker   stress   they    lose,    tirst   in   length  and 

then  in  quality,  until  all  are  levelled  under  short  A  (103). 
For  the  rest  see   113. 

101]  In  a  coronal  vowel,  the  vowel  configuration  seems 
to  be  shifted  backwards,  so  that  its  exit  is  no  longer  at 
the  lips,  but  between  the  tongue-tip  and  the  palate.     The 
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vowel,  thus  secluded,  loses  somewhat  both  in  quality  and 
sonority,  but  the  gliding  of  the  tongue  towards  or  from 
an  .1  position  gives  also  a  clear  simultaneous  sensation 
of  .1,  though  no  fricative  position  is  really  reached. 
Compare  the  other  hiants  j   (64)  and   W  (70). 

102]     These     coronal     symbols     are     chosen     to     indicate 

timbre  rather  than  articulation;  c.  (/.,  (l  and  .)  indicate 
sounds  which  are  in  the  main  those  of  Q  and  0;  but 
their  articulations  are  not  labio -velar,  but  coronal -velar, 
with  the  velar  constriction  shifted  somewhat  back  from  the 
normal  (1  and  3  positions,  so  as  to  maintain  the  same 
proportionate   division   of  the   configuration. 

103]  A  occurs  also  as  a  short  vowel  in  stressless,  and 
colloquially  in  half- stressed,  syllables.  It  appears  also  as 
a  brief  second  element  in  the  coronal  diphthongs  (ill) 
arising  from  inexpansible  vowels-|-r.  This  non- syllabic 
off- glide   may  be   written  I. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  ENGLISH  PHONES. 

104]'  Note  the  absence  of  lip-spreading  (85),  of  rounding 
and  protrusion  (52,  98),  of  prompt  beginning  and  prompt 
ending  (84),  of  palatal  consonants  and  labio-palatal  vow- 
els (63,  74).  Note  on  the  other  hand  the  wealth  of 
coronal -alveolar  articulations,  leading  to  a  habitually 
retracted,  flat,  or  even  up-turned  attitude  of  tongue  (45), 
the  tendency  to  glide  (84),  the  markedness  of  stress  and 
stresslessness  (75),  and  its  consequences  (75-77). 

PHONES  IN  COMBINATION. 

I.  SYLLABLES. 

105]  Speech  is  a  succession  of  sounds  continually  rising 
and  falling  in  sonority.  Each  single  short  wave  of  sonority, 
one  rise  and  one  fall,  is  a  syllable. 
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106 J  Sonority  is  massiveness  of  subjective  impression, 
whether  tone  or  noise.  Force,  i.  e.  stress,  always  increases 
sonority,  so  long  as  the  phone  remains  the  same.  But 
phones  differ  vastly  in  inherent  sonority.  Especially  do 
toned  phones  excel  toneless;  open  toned  phones  excel  close 
ones  (73);  and  primary  excel  obscure  (98).  Yet  relative 
sonority  may  be  modified,  and  sometimes  even  reversed, 
by  proper  application  of  stress,  e.  (/.,  in  fist,  fits,  the  S 
and  t  are  stressed  so  as  to  change  places  in  order  of 
sonority.      See   107. 

107]  When  a  syllable  consists  of  one  phone,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  sonority  is  created  simply  by  the  incession 
and  decline  of  stress.  But  when  it  consists  of  two  or 
more  phones  the  less  sonorous  phones  must  come  before 
or  after  the  most  sonorous  phone,  in  order  of  sonority. 
The  most  sonorous  phone  of  a  syllable  is  its  vowel:  the 
rest  are  its  consonants. 

108]  Impeded  phones  are,  as  a  rule,  consonants;  unim- 
peded phones,  vowels  (19).  But  the  real  distinction  is 
that  of  function.  The  S  of  hissing,  the  J*  of  hushing 
are,  for  the  moment,  vowels.     Cp.   34,  44,  60. 

100]  To  assist  the  rise  or  fall  of  sonority  a  whispered 
phone  is  often  .substituted,  partly  or  wholly,  for  a  toned 
one;  c.  g.,  compare  reiuh  (^raicls)  with  reiTzd  (raised). 
This  is  the  usual  fate  of  final  toned  fricatives  in  English 
after  stops.  Other  final  toned  fricatives  usually  begin 
with  full  tone,  but  sink  through  whisper  to  silence:  ex- 
cept in  imitative  words,  such  as  l)AZ,  Inviz.  Thus  his  is 
really  hiz;^, — the  Z  dropping  from  tone  to  whisper. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

110]  Sometimes  the  vowel  of  a  .syllable  is  not  con- 
tinuant, but  gliding  (16);  it  passes  from  one  type  of 
sound  to  another.     The  transition  may  be  slow  or  quick, 
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and  therefore  audible  or  inaudible.  The  latter  is  the 
Northei'n  characteristic. 

Ill]     Diphthongs    may    be  apj^efoit,  or   hiant  (16,  22), 

/.  e.,   they   may   glide   from   a   more  open  to  a  less  open 

vowel  or  rice  versa.  Examples  of  the  latter  class  are 
the  coronal  diphthongs  (103,   113). 

112]  The  appetent  diphthongs  are  ai,  oi,  au,  where 
each  letter  has  its  usual  short  value  (86,  90,  92,  97). 
Contrast  with  these  the  incipient  diphthong  ei  (87),  whose 
second  element  is  very  much  shorter  than  the  first. 

113]  Hiant  diphthongs  exist  only  in  the  coronal  ill, 
Oil,  Uli,  where  the  first  element  has  the  quality  and 
neai'ly  the  length  of  il,  01,  UI,  but  the  second  element  is 

a  short  and  stressless  A  glide.  Thus  only  do  they  escape 
the  tendency  (arising  from  the  superior  sonority  of  the 
second  element)  of  all  hiant  diphthongs,  either  to  split 
into  dissyllables,  or  to  convert  the  first  element  into  a  j 
or  W.  Note  the  distinction  between  loi^  (lore),  mono- 
syllable, and  loiA  (=  lower),  with  the  syllabic  A. 

114]  Monosyllabic  61^  does  not  exist;  it  always  changes 
to  ei,  c.  g.,  prayer  =  prBI. 

115]  Triphthongs  arise  when  ai,  oi,  au  are  followed 
by  the  same  *  glide,  representing  printed  r:  and  good 
speakers  keep  triphthongal  hire,  hail,  distinct  from  higher, 
haiA,  dissyllable. 

116]  This  I  glide  changes  to  real  r  when  a  vowel 
follows;  e.  g.,  liiirig,  hairiug,  hair'aiit  =  hearing, 
hiring,  hire  out.  Sometimes  a  slight  A  glide  still  precedes 
the  r  here,  but  the  absence  of  it  is  not  a  fault. 
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117J  Both  diphthongs  and  triphthongs  seem  to  have 
uncommon  power  to  resist  obscuration.  Deterioration  sets 
in  rather  by  loss  of  the  weaker  element,  e.  (/.,  il'doillt 
for  /  don'f\  flai'AZ  for  flowers,  &c. 


EFFECTS  OF  CONTACT. 

118]  Refer  to  53,  54,  55,  57,  58,  61,  G3,  64,  66,  6S,  70, 
71,  85,  87,  89,  94,  96,  100.  All  these  changes  are  in  the 
direction  of  as:^imilaUo)i:  but  careless  and  vulgar  speech 
allows  this  process  freer  play  and  furnishes  more  striking 
examples  (34,   177,  236). 

119]  Complete  elision  of  a  consonant  is  very  rare  in 
N.Eng.  Such  a  sentence  as  ai  ku:i)  go:  (I5AS  SO  SlKll 
vz  w£iiz(li  for  ai  kaiiit  go  d^Ast  so:  sun  v.z  wcdnzdi 

woiild  not  pass  as  good  English  in  any  of  its  three  con- 
sonantal lapses. 

120]  But  subtler  changes  occur  almost  automatically 
(55).  When  any  toned  (or  whispered)  sound  is  followed 
by  p,  t,  or  k,  it  is  curtailed  a  little;  because  the  glottis 
must  open  to  prepare  for  the  following  spirate.  A  vocalic 
example  is  seen  in   87;  but  the  1   of  bo:lt  and  the  g  of 

baijkA  suffer  a  like  curtailment.  Compare  bo:ld,  bagg.) 
(^Bangor). 

121]  Complete  elision  of  a  stressless  vowel  is  frequent 
in  conversation.  But  hei'e  also  there  are  subtle  differences, 
e.  g.,  stressless  -An,  -a1  change  very  easily  into  syllabic 
11,  1  after  the  other  coronals  t  and  d:  easily  also  after 
S,  Z,  which  are  nearly  coronal  (49):  but  less  easily  after 
J,  5,  which  are  a  step  further  from  being  coronal  (51). 
There    is   then  always  an  A  glide,  just  audible,   between 

the  two  positions:  e.  g.,  pa:si,  but  pa:jAl. 
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EFFECTS  OF  PHONIC  STRESS. 

122]  Stress  may  be  phonic,  or  syllabic^  or  rhetorical; 
i.  e.,  it  may  vary  (a)  from  phone  to  phone  in  the  same 
syllable,  or  (h)  from  syllable  to  syllable  in  the  same 
word  (or  stress-group),  or  (c)  from  one  word  (or  stress- 
group)  to  another  word  (or  stress-group)  in  the  same 
sentence  or  discourse  (4).  Stress  varies  even  within  the 
phone;  but  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work. 

123]  Instances  of  the  effects  of  phonic  stress  on  phonic 
quality  and  office  have  been  already  given  for  consonants 
in  23,  106,  109,  and  for  vowels  in  84,  113,  115.  For 
syllabic  stress  see  137. 

II.  WORDS. 

124]  Words  are  the  logical  elements,  just  as  phones 
are  the  acoustic  elements,  of  speech.  It  is  by  varjdng 
their  arrangement  that  all  meanings  are  expressed.  Being 
elementary,  they  are  indissoluble.  They  have  no  other 
phonetic  quality  in  common.  They  may  contain  one  or 
several  syllables.  At  times  they  coalesce,  to  form  new 
words  (210). 

125]  In  English,  a  word  may  even  differ  considerably 
in  its  phones,  under  varying  degrees  of  stress,  without 
ceasing  to  be  the  same  word,  /.  e.,  to  have  the  same 
logical  effect.      See   137-9. 

126]  Hence  an  important  distinction  between  the  formal 
and  the  actual  pronunciation  of  a  word.  The  formal 
pronunciation  is  that  which  is  heard  when  the  word  is 
fully  stressed,  c.  g.,  when  it  forms,  alone,  the  answer  to 
a   question. 

127]  In  most  words  the  formal  pronunciation  differs 
little  from  the  most  usual.  But  in  most  auxiliaries, 
prepositions,    conjunctions,    and    other    minor    words,    the 
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formal  pronunciation  is  exceedingly  rare;  because  such 
words  are  ordinarily  stressless,  and  their  pronunciation  is 
more  or  less  modified  by  this  want  of  stress.    See  177,  236. 

III.  STRESS-GROUPS. 

128J  There  is  no  such  separation  heard  between  words 
spoken  as  is  seen  between  words  printed,  —  especially  in 
a  language  so  full  of  connective  words  as  the  English. 
Compare  the  Latin  Jiominis  or  fnerit  with  the  English 
of-a-man  or  may-have-been.  There  is  no  more  break 
between  the  syllables  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Connected  words  like  these  are  always  pronounced  con- 
tinously  in  what  are  called  stress-groups. 

129]  A  stress-group  is  properly  measured  from  one  zero 
of  stress  to  the  next;  and  when  so  measured  it  is  found 
to  be  a  logical  as  well  as  an  acoustic  division. 


'O* 


130]  This  fact  has  been  often  put  out  of  sight  in 
phonetic  texts  by  marking  the  stress-groups  not  from  zero 
to  zero,  but  from  maximum  to  maximum,  like  bars  in 
music,  quite  iiTospective  of  the  word  and  sense.  But 
in  speech  the  individual  word  is  indissoluble  (120),  both 
logically  and  acoustically;  and  any  system  which  chops 
words  in  two  not  only  fails  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
stress-group    in   language,   but   helps  to  conceal  that  use. 

131]  Stress-groups  may  be  either  simple  or  compound, 
i.  e.,  they  may  comprise  either  one  or  several  waves  of 
syllabic  stress.  A  wave  of  stress  contains  no  more  than 
one  rise  and  one  fall.  In  a  compound  stress-group  each 
wave  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  temporary  relaxation 
(not  zero)  of  stress. 

132]  Take  an  example,  full  of  simple  stress-groups, 
from  Tennyson's  Bugle-Song  in  The  Princess: 
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'blo:   bjuffl    'l)lo:l| 

2  7  4  3       5  16 

's£t  I  du  waild   skoiz  i  'flaiig  || 

2  13  12 

and   aiiSA  ||  tkoiz  \\ 

12  12  12 

'daiii)    'daiig     daiig. 

The  single  bars  stand  for  relaxations,  the  double  bars 
for  cessations  of  stress.  The  figures  indicate  in  each 
stress-group  the  order  of  strength  of  each  syllable.  All 
the   groups   but    one   ai'e    seen  to  contain  one  wave  only. 

133]  But  compound  stress  groups  (like  the  second  line 
above,  which  contains  three  waves)  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  simple  ones.  It  is  inconvenient  to  have  more 
than  one  sign  for  stress.  It  will  be  at  first  indicated  in 
our  transcriptions  by  '  preceding  the  strong  syllable  of 
each  stress-wave.  But  the  number  of  intermediate  degrees 
of  stress  (see  figures  above)  is  only  limited  by  the  power 
of  the  ear  to  discriminate  them.  This  is  seen  still  more 
convincingly  in  a  single  word,  such  as 

4         2  5  36178 

in'kamlpri'hsusi  biliti. 

We  may  use  the  expressions  secondary  stress^  half  stress, 
and  treaJc  stress  as  intermediate  to  full  stress  and  stress- 
lessness.  As  accent  in  English  falls  usually  on  initial 
syllables  it  will  be  possible,  as  the  student  advances, 
eventually  to  leave  it  unmarked  in  such  cases,  but  not 
elsewhere. 

134]  The  degrees  of  subjective  stress  do  not  always 
exactly  tally  with  the  degrees  of  physical  force  employed. 
There  is  a  natural  decline  in  force  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  an  expiration.     The  ear  instinctively  allows 
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for  this,  infeiTing  ratber  the  relative  effort  than  the  rela- 
tive force  of  each  syllable. 

135]  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  mark  breath-groups  (4) 
in  phonetic  texts,  because  (a)  they  vary  with  the  rate  of 
breathing  and  the  rate  of  speech,  and  (b)  everyone  learns 
in  his  own  language  to  take  breath  at  those  places  where 
there  are  the  greatest  logical  pauses,  —  if  he  can:  for  the 
lungs  only  obey  within  limits.  The  breath  period  may 
be  increased  or  decreased  by  one-half,  not  more,  —  and 
not  twice  in  succession. 

136]  The  period,  colon,  and  semicolon  always  indicate 
a  zero  of  stress;  but  in  modern  books  the  comma  is  often 
addressed  more  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  for  logical  reasons, 
than  to  his  ear.  In  our  texts  we  shall  avoid  the  colon, 
for  fear  of  confusion  with  our  sign  of  length  (:\  and  we 
shall  drop  the  comma  when  it  does  not  indicate  any  zero 
of  stress,  as   in  BloivQ  hugle,  blow  (128). 

137]  Wide  changes  of  stress  take  place  in  English,  and 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  length  (88-90),  quality 
(95-100),  and  even  the  existence  (l2l)  of  vowels.  This 
results  partly  from  change  of  rhetorical  emphasis  (com- 
pare its'so:  with  i'tizSO),  partly  from  change  of  stress 
within  the  word  (compare  S.i'ye:!,  vb.,  with  'SAIvei,  sb.), 
but   chiefly  from   the  style   and   purpose  of  the   speaker. 

138]  Shades  of  speaking  style  are  innumerable.  We 
shall  herein  mark  four:  (A)  the  formal,  which  is  only 
heard  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  such  as  those  of 
prayer,  Bible  reading,  and  liturgical  services,  (B)  the  care- 
ful and  dignified,  such  as  is  heard  in  public  speaking, 
and  in  the  best  conversation,  (C)  the  careless  but  tole- 
rated, as  containing  no  very  disgraceful  errors,  (D)  the 
vulgar,  containing  eiTors  not  current  in  good  society. 
Numerous   examples   are  hereafter  given   (142,  177,  236), 
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distinguished    always    by   these    letters    A,    B,    C    and    D. 
See  also  Preface  to  the  Texts. 

139]  Stj^le  A  contains  veiy  few  syllables  which  are 
quite  stressless,  and  very  few  vowels  which  are  quite 
obscure.  Style  B  has  more  of  both,  but  is  sparing  of 
elision.  Style  C  exaggerates  weakness  of  stress,  and  con- 
sequently has  frequent  elisions,  and  still  more  frequent 
obscurations.  In  style  D  it  often  happens  that  the  fully 
stressed  syllables  alone  preserve  their  formal  quality.  Style 
B  is  the  one  which  the  student  should  aim  at.  The  others 
are  to  be  heard  every  day.  But  style  C  ranks  only  as 
excusable  English;  and  it  is  easy  to  drop  from  it  into 
style  D,  which  is  inexcusable.  Moreover,  faults  are 
habitually  overlooked  in  rapid  speech  which  may  and 
often  do  sound  quite  vulgar  when  spoken  deliberately: 
and  the  foreigner's  English  is  usually  much  slower  than 
the  Englishman's. 


o 


GENERAL  CHARACTER  OP  NORTHERN  ENGLISH. 

140]  The  differences  of  North  and  South  are  nearly  all 
phonetic  (but  see  237,  end).  Many  have  been  noted  al- 
ready (85-94,  96,  99,  110).  The  North  is  much  less  to- 
lerant of  obscurations  and   elisions;    also    of  assimilations 

such  as  'ne:tj*.v,  'soildji    (or  'soidsl)  instead  of  'lieitJA, 

'S0:ldJA.  It  is  much  less  tolerant  of  pronunciations  which 
go   against  the  normal  force   of  the    spelling,   such  as  the 

z  in  di'zAiii,  di'zoiiA,   sakrifaiz,  ab'si5Aii,  trau'sijAii 

(discent^  disltonotir,  sacrifice,  ahdssion,  transition).  It  is 
much  less  tolerant  of  dropt  h  and  dropt  *";  and  the  in- 
sertion of  an  unprinted  r  between  vowels  {the  aid'ilAl'Avit!) 
is  entirely  vulgar.  Spelling  has  operated  not  only  to 
preserve  pronunciation,  as  in  the  resistance  to  lengthening 
of  words  like  loss,  cost,  off',  soft  (92),  and  the  like,  ending 
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in  consonantal  signs,  after  single  vowel-signs,  but  also  to 
change  it,  as  in  doillt,  djonit,  'loiiulri,  where  the  ((u  of 
the  spelling  has  changed  former  UI  into  dl.  The  like  has 
happened  generally  to  formerly  silent  //,  which  is  now 
observed  only  in  hour,  heir,  honour,  honest,  and  derivatives. 
Possibly  the  same  influence  is  seen  in  a  noticeable  tendency 
to  regularise  the  pronunciation  of  or+const.  into  D!,  though 
in  many  words  it  has  been,  and  still  generally  is,  01  ,  c.  g., 
koild,  poi^t,  fo:;;(l5,  pOI^k.  Cp.  the  more  normal  lS:d, 
J\):t,  d^Dldj,    lo;k,   which  have  always  hi. 

141]  As  to  the  doubtful  a  or  ai  (90),  the  North  leans 
strongly  to  the  former,  but  w^ith  exceptions.  All  words 
which  have   lost  /  have  a:    (^buim,  lldlf,  Srt:v).     So  also 

'fu:dA,  rUMlA,  luaistA,  plaistX,  pu:0,  and  the  abbre- 
viations kaiut  and  Jaillt.  Words  ending  in  -mand,  and 
derivatives,  all  have  often  UI.^  The  rest  of  the  doubtful 
class  generally  make  the  a  slightly  longer  than  in  bad, 
mail,  kab,  but  there  is  no  such  lengthening  nor  such 
wide  dissimilation  of  printed  rr-j-const.  as  is  heard  in 
London  tjttif,  glttis,  plaint,  and  baeid,  maein,  kajib. 


'  I  should  say  myself  that  the  pronunciations  'iiiastAj 
'plastA,  pae,  l)a9  are  quite  as  freijucnt,  and  in  my  opinion 
more  frequent,  in  Northern  Eng.  than  the  pronunciations  iii(l:stA, 
kc.  Similarly  with  words  ending  in  -mand. — E.  L.  J. 
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THE  ARTICLES. 

142]  There  are  two  articles,  the  definite  {the),  and  the 
indefinite  (a  before  consonants,  and  an  before  vowels). 
They  vary  phonetically   as  under:   see    138. 


e  vowels 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Befor 

ffi: 

ffii,  ffi 

ffi 

ffi 

» 

n 

an 

an,  t;u 

i?u,  An 

An 

*> 

consonants 

ffu 

ff« 

(Ta 

dA 

»j 

n 

a 

a,  B 

U,   A 

A 

THE  NOUN  (SUBSTANTIVE). 

143]  English  nouns  have  three  cases,  nominative,  ob- 
jective and  possessive.  Most  English  nouns  possess  acousti- 
cally but  one  inflection,  which  serves  alike  as  possessive 
singular  and  for  all  cases  of  the  plural,  e.  g.,  cat's,  cats, 
cats'  are  all  alike  kats  in  sound.  The  objective  case  is 
so  called  because  it  often  expresses  the  indirect  (dative) 
object  as  well  as  the  direct  (accusative)  object. 

144]  This  inflectional  ending  may  be  -S,  -Z,  or  -8Z.  It 
is  S  after  all  spirate  sounds,  except  S  and  J*;  Z  after  all 
toned  (or  whispered)  sounds,  except  Z  and  3:  and  dZ 
after  S,  J,  Z,  5:  e.  g.,  silts,  sildz,  Iboiz,  fijaz  (=  fish's, 
fishes,  fishes'). 

V  iStor,  Skizzen.     I. :  L 1  o y  d ,  Nord-Englisch.     -2.  Aufl.  3 
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146]  A  few  nouns  in  6,  f,  and  S  change  these  into  the 
toned   (T,   V,   Z   in   the  plural:   c.  (j.,  l>a:(tz,  0:(Tz,  maud"Z, 

jii:(Tz;   ka:vz,  haivz,  li:vz,  6i:vz;   selvz,  elvz;  laivz, 

uaiYZ,  waivz;  loivz;  wulv/;  skaivz;  hw6:vz;  Iiaiizdz. 

But  the  possessive  singular  is  paiOs,  &c.  according  to  rule. 

146]  A  few  names  of  animals  keep  the  same  forms  in 
the  plural  as  in  the  singular,  and  have  therefore  only  the 
possessive  inflection:  c  ^.,  Jip,  swaiu,  di:^,  graiis,  traut, 
'saniAll,  and  most  kinds  offish:  but  not  'llfrigz,  'liadoks, 
SOllz,  i:lz,  sprats,  'miiio:z.  So  also  a  few  nouns  of 
quantity,  breis  (=  2),  gro:s  (=  144),  stoni  (=14  Ibsj, 

and  frequently  also  pt:  (=  2),  'dlZlMl  (=  12),  sliOlI 
(=  20),  'llAlldrBdwe:t  (=112  lbs):  but  these  are  much 
fewer  than  formerly. 

147]  Relics  of  plural  by  vowel-change  are  fut,  pi.  flit; 
tu:6,  ti:0;  gii:s,  giis;  mans,  mais;  laiis,  lais;  iiiaii, 

inni.  At  the  end  of  compounds  -mail  and  -lUtll,  being 
unstressed,  often  both  become  -lUAll.     Relics  of  plural  in 

-en  are  aks,    pi.  oks^ll,  and   lH'AdA,   lirtffruu   (of  one 

community,  but  'IbrAd'AZ  of  one  family),  and  in  poetry 
Juiii  for  Juiz,  kain  for  kaiiz;  and  aiii  or  i:ii  for  aiz. 
Still  more  irregular  are  '"WllllllMl,  pi.  'williaii:  tjaild, 
'tjildnni:  'ptlli,  pens.  But  'ptuiz  is  the  plural  when 
penny-pieces   are  meant. 

148]  All  the  words  in  147  form  their  possessive  plural 
from  their  nominative  plural  by  the  rules  given  in  144 
for  the  singular,  e.  //.,  'gilSOZ.  The  possessive  inflexion 
is  dropt  in  for  (joodness  (conscience^  rUjliteonsness,  A;c.) 
sake^  and  after  S  or  Z  in  polysyllabic  proper  names,  e.  g.^ 
lier'oidias,  'so:krati:z;  unless  very  familiar,  e.  y.,  'alisaz, 

'pAikiuzez  (Perkins's).  It  is  always  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  compound  noun,  or  noun  phrase,  e.  g.^  a  'liait  f TAllts 
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spiif ;  (ti?  siti  DT  lAiideiiz  dtts;  dseiiiuz,  d^on,  mid 
'tamusaz  faidi. 

149]  But  the  plural  sign,  ou  the  contrary,  attaches  itself 
in  such  cases  to  the    word  containing  the    main   suhstan- 

tive  notion:  iiaits  'fFAiit,  'fttKlAziuloi,  'lia:sga:dz, 
dB   dets  j)\  diJ   siti  dv   IaihIbh. 

150]  The  possessive  is  often  used  as  an  apparent  nomi- 
native or  objective,  through  ellipses  of  the  word  church, 
house,  shop,  office,  or  the  like:  e.  g.,  at  Sut  'poilz,  tu 
mal  'l)rAdAZ,  from  'hwaitliz  (shop).  Another  idiomatic 
use  of  the  possessive  (after  of)  extends  also  to  the  pro- 
nouns.  This  use  is  originally  partitive;   so  that  a  'fl'tlid 

DV  lliaiu  (or  DV  mai  'fwid^Az)  means  WAll  ttV  mai  (or 
niai  'fa:d'AZ)  'frfudz.  But  it  is  is  also  used  when  only 
one  of  the  class  exists,  e.  g.,  dis  'wotj*  DV  main,  dat 
'lied  WV  jll.'Iz   (familiar  and  depreciatory). 


THE  ADJECTIVE. 

151]  The  Eng.  adjective  is  never  inliected  for  gender 
or  case:  and  only  two  are  inflected  for  number:  ffis,  pi. 
dilZ;  dat,  pi.  ffo:z.  But  many  adjectives  of  two  syllables, 
and  nearlv  all  those  of  one  syllable,  are  inflected  for  com- 
parison. They  form  the  comparative  by  adding  -A  to  the 
positive;  and  the  superlative   by  adding  -ust. 

152]  Adjectives  of  three  syllables  and  upwards  are  com- 
pared by  means  of  the  adverbs  more  and  most.  Parti- 
cipial adjectives  must  always  be  compared  in  this  way 
even  if  monosyllabic,  r.  g.,  WOIaII,  l)tllt;  and  there  is 
no  adjective  which  cannot  be  thus  compared,  if  rhetorical 
reasons  so  dictate. 

3* 
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153]  Those  dissyllables  which  end  in  a  vowel  or  vocalic 
1  (-hie,  -th;  kc.)  prefer  inflection:  those  ending  in  -fill, 
-Its,  -il),  -9d,  -ij*,  -AS  reject  it.  The  rest  vacillate:  but 
final  stress  is  favourable,  and  final  double  consonants  are 
unfavourable,  to  inflection.     Inflection  is  used  more  freely 

before    the    noun    than    after  it,  e.  g.^    (Tu  'lltYA   'wOZ  H 

pD'laiti  mail;  'no:  man  wnz  'evA  mo:'  po'lait;    (Ib 

ueYA  WOZ  I?   man  mo:I  pa'lait. 

154]  A  few  superlatives  end  in  -most,  o.  //.,  'topmost, 
'antAIllOSt.      Quite   iiTegular  are  gild,  llctA,  btst;  bad, 

wa:s,  wA:st;   litl,   les,   li:st;   nutj  (or  nuni),  mo:^, 

mo:st:  fa:,  fa:ffA  (or  fLffi),  fa:tTBst  (or  fLffiJst).    Use 

tldA  and  eldest  of  persons  only;  and  never  use  cldA 
before  ffan. 

155]  The  first  nineteen  numerals  are  WAll,  tii:,  0ri:, 
fo:i,  faiv,  siks,  sev(A)n,  e:t,  nain,  ten,  i'lev(A)ii,  twtly, 
eA:ti:n,    fo:'4ti:n,   flfti:n,  sikstin,  sev(A)iiti:n,  e:ti:n, 

Iiaillti:n.     The  syllable  ti:il  is  stressed  when    predicative, 

unstressed  when  attributive:  e.  </.,  aim  6A't:ill  tll'deiT, 
'eAti:n  ji:.U  'o:ld.    See  also  sko:I  (157). 

156]      The  other   tens  are  'twtllti,   'OAiti,    'f6:ti.    'flfti, 

'siksti,  'stv(A)nti,  'e:ti,  'nainti.  Units  are  added  by 
merely  suffixing  them,  e.  //.,  '0A:ti  'faiT.    But  under  50, 

and  if  not  part  of  a  larger  number,  also  'faiv  und  '6A:ti^ 

and  the  like  are  used. 

157]  The  remaining  numeral  woi'ds  are  'llAlldrud, 
'OauZAlld,  'miljnil.   As  adjectives  these  take  no  inflection, 

e.  g.,  1,150,701  =  a  miljwn,  WAn  'hAndrud  And  'fifti 
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'6auzAnd,  seTii  liAudrBd  And  wAn.  Compare  6ri:sko;i 
(^=  60),  and  foilskoil  (=  80).  But  as  nouns  they  are 
inflected,   e.  g.,  SAlll    skoiyZ,  SAm  'OauZAUdz  T)V    piipl. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  number  use  a  instead  of  WAll,  and 
use  and  to  connect  tens  and  units  to  higher  denomina- 
tions, but  nowhere  else.-*^ 

158]  In  sums  of  money  place  and  always,  and  only, 
before  the  pence.  The  word  Jiligz  is  generally  dropt  if 
there  are  also  pounds  or  pence,  e.  r/.,  '0ril  paimdz  'faiy 
(=65  5.),  'faiv  AU  'tApins  'heipiui  (5s.  2^^  d.)  Notice 
'OripAnS  (3  d.)  and  the  adjectives,  'tApAni  and  'OripAni, 

with    vowel -change.      Also    the    nouns    'he:pA6,    'penAO 

(=  halfpennyworth,  &c.) 

159]  As  to  time,  say  'half  past  'faiv  (5.30),  is  'kwoiti 
tu  siks  (5.45),  tweuti   niiuits  past  twElv  (12.  20), 

'tweuti  'uaiu  miuits  tll  WAn  (12.  31).  But  for  rail- 
way  purposes    say  'faiv  'Ollti,  'twelv  'Ollti  'WAU,   &c. 

160]  The  first  eight  ordinals  are  flst,  'sekAnd,  0A:d, 
foi'^e,  flfte,  sikste,  'sev(A)ne,  e:te.  Elsewhere  e  is 
added  after  all  consonants,  and  -bO  after  all  vowels, 
c.  g.,  'hAUdrudO,  'twenti^O.  But  in  all  compound  numbers 
the    ordinal    modification    only    afl'ects    the   final   element, 

hAndr^d  And  sekAnd,  wAn  And  '6A:ti«0. 

161]  Never  say  WAn  taini,  tu:  taimz,  for  WAns,  twais, 
adv.;  but  6rais  and  Oriltainiz  may  be  used  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

^  I  should  naturally  say  one  instead  of  a  at  the  beginning 
of  any  numbers  running  into  thousands   or  millions. — E.  L   J. 
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162] 

THE  PRONOUNS. 

1.  pers.         2.  pers. 

3.  pers. 

S.  Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

ai 

main,  mai 

mi: 

wi: 
au:AZ,  aui 

AS 

ffan 

ff  ain,  (Tai 

ffi: 

ju: 
jii:lz,ju:I 

hi:    J-i: 

hiz    hA:z,  hi: 

him  1  hi: 

it 

its 

it 

WAn 

WAUZ 
WAU 

PI.  Norn. 
Poss. 
Obj. 

cre:i 

dkz,  ffe: 
ffem 

bo 

Where  two  possessives  are  given,  the  first  is  used  sub- 
stantively and  predicatively,  the  second  attributively,  e,  g., 
mai  buk  iz  main;  do:ut  te:k  main.  The  second  person 
plural  must  be  used  for  the  singular  also,  except  in 
addressing  God,  and  poetically.  The  alternative  form  ji:, 
for  ju:,  is  also  now  poetical  only. 

I(i3]  Reflexive  pronouns  have  no  nominatives.  In  1.  and 
2.  pers.  they  are  formed  by  adding  Sflf  or  SCItz  to  the 
attributive  possessive— mal'st If,  (tai'self,  auj'sdvz, 
juf'selvz:  but  in  the  3.  pers.  to  the  objective, — llim'sslf, 

hl'self,  it'stlf,  WAu'Sflf,  dem'stlTZ.  But  precisely 
the  same  forms  may  be  used,  with  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  apposition,  both  in  the  nominative  and  the  objective, 
as  emphatic  pronouns,  c.  r/.,  ffl?  'bai  him'self  'hA:t 
him'Sflf.  The  emphatic  possessive  is  always  mai  'o:n, 
(tE:r  'o:n,  &c.  (=  attrib.  Tposs.-{- own). 


1()4J  The  only  case  in  which  the  gender  of  English 
nouns  need  be  regarded  is  in  the  choice  of  pronouns. 
A  ship  or  boat  is  always  she:  a  small  child,  or  an  ani- 
mal of  unknown  gender,  is  usually  it.     Otherwise  gender 
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follows  nature.  In  all  interrogativcs  and  relatives,  singiilar 
and  plural,   and  masculine   and  feminine,   are  identical. 

165]  The  inferrogafives  are  hli:  (poss.  hlliz,  obj.  hli:ni) 
hwot,  and  liwitj*.  The  first  is  masc.  and  fern.;  the 
second,  neuter;  the  third  is  used  only  partitively  of  all 
genders,  e.  //.,  'hwitf  1)V  (tl?m  (men,  women  or  things) 
did  jll  'si:  J  'hwitjf  'man  (or  woman  or  thing  out  of  a 
given  gi-oup)  did  jll  sil?  But  hu:  is  strictly  a  pronoun, 
and  in  adjective  uses  hli:  is  replaced  by  liwot  in  both 
genders;  e.  g.,  'hwot  'mau  ?  'hwot  'WAIUI?!!?  as  well 
as  'h>V»t    eil)? 

166]  The  relatives  are  masc.  and  fern,  llli:  (poss.  hlllZ, 
obj.  llli:ni),  neuter  hwitf  (poss.  llllIZ,  or  oftener  av 
hwitf),  and  d'at,  of  all  genders.  The  last  has  no 
possessive,  but  substitutes  llllIZ,  or  dJ  liwitj.  It  is  also 
ilicapable  of  being  governed  by  any  preposition,  unless 
the  preposition  can  be  tacked  on  to  the  verb.  But  this 
may  be  done  with  nearly  all  prepositions,  except  the  Ov 
of  the  possessive.  To  use  this  thus  is  a  vulgarism.  Collo- 
quially dat  is  preferred  to  llUI  and  liwltf,  when  the  force 
of  the  clause  is  demonstrative,  e.  g.,  ffB  'mail  (S:ist)  ai 
'hdlt  dl]   'bilk   from,  rather  than    the   formal    d'B    'man 

frnm  liiinn  ai  hdii  du  'biik  (see  169).  But  do  not 
say  ffB  man  (d^ut)  wi  'sa:  du  'liaus  av;  ffu  'Ml  (d^Bt) 
wi  'sai  ffB  'top  ov.     Say  hiiiz  lians,  hn:z  top.     Ad- 

jectively,    liwitj*  only  is  used,  of  all  genders  and  rarely; 

'hwitj  'Oiij  iz  V,  inistAri;  'hwitj*  seiim  man  met 
mi  B'gen  'jestidi. 

167]  Completed  relatives  (/.  f.,  relatives  containing  their 
own  antecedent)    are  liwot,  hwot(sOl)'EVA,  hu:(so:)'eYA, 

hwitJ'(so:)'evA:,   e.  g.,    liwots    dAn    kaint  bi    AndAn; 

hwot'eVA  'iz,  'iz.  In  this  class  hli:(SO:)'eVA  is,  in  or- 
dinary substantive  uses,    the  masc.  and  fern,  form,  hwot 
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and  hwot(so:)'fVA  being  the  neuters;  whilst  hwitf(so:)- 
'eVA  is  partitive  (164)  of  all  genders.  In  adjective  uses 
h">vitJ(so:)'fTA  is  still  the  partitive,  but  in  other  cases 
hwot(so:)'fTA  is  used  for  all  genders;  e.  g.,  llWOt'eTA 
'man  i»  'wumAu  hi   koit  hi   slu:. 

168]  These  words  in  -EVA  have  an  idiomatic  modal 
force,  e.  g.,  «Ti?  ri'zAlt  wdz  (Ti;  seiim,  hwot'evA  hi 
'did;  /.  e.,  let  that  Avhich  he  did  be  what  It  might.  Hence 
the    emphatic   force   of  these   words  after  any,   ??o,   none, 

and  other  such  words:  e.  g.,   ill  'i!0:  wei  hwot'eVA  (be 

it  what  it  may). 

169]  The  relative  3" at  is  often  colloquially  omitted,  e.  g., 
ff«  'man  ju  'lllflljAll  iz  'dtd.  After  the  comparing 
adverb  as,  both  relative  and  antecedent  generally  disappear, 
e.  g.,  ai  'laik  SAtJ"  'pleisaz  -ez  {tlwse   irhich)  vfi  'so: 

'jeslldi. 

170]  The  demonstratives  are  d'is  (pi.  d'iiz)  and  dat 
(pi.  d"o:z),  di;  seiim,  and  SAtf.  The  adverb  SO:  often 
stands  for  a  previously  stated  noun-clause  after  the  verbs 
to  do,  say,  thmli,  hear,  and  most  of  their  synonyms:   c.  g., 

ai    hAid  SO;  hi    did  so;  wi  i'madsind  so. 

171]  The  four  words  SAm,  'f-lli,  'ev(A)ri,  and  1101  each 
form  three  indefinite  singular  pronouns  by  suffixing  -hodi 
or  -WAll  (masc.  and  fern.)  and  -Oil)  (neut.);  so  also 
'SAlllhwot,  neuter.  The  masc.  and  fem.  forms  freely  use 
the  possessive  in  -Z.  The  uncompounded  SAlll,  flli,  llAll, 
are  used  pronominally  in  both  numbers,  but  'ev(A)ri  in 
neither. 

172]  Indefinite  pronouns  (and  adjectives)  of  quantity, 
always  singular,  are  lllAlJ',  litl,  a  litl:  of  number,  always 
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plural,  'meni,  fjii:,  a  fjii:;  but  meni  a  (=  Ger.  mancher) 
is  always  singular;  o:l  and  ill'Af  apply  both  to  quantity 
and  nuraber,  and  as  adj.  may  either  precede  or  follow 
their  noun;  but  Oil  must  not  come  between  the  article 
and  its  noun:  e.  g.,  (tis  meu  o:l  (or  o:l  ^is  meu)  9'slte:j>t. 

173]     The  disirihitive  i:tf  is  naturally  singular,  but  can 

stand  in  apposition  with  plurals,  c.  g.^  (te:i  i:tf  WA  'stroij. 

Poss.  in  -8Z  hardly  used. 

1 74]  The  pronouns  (and  adjectives)  ho:0,  "\A\  (or'aidl), 
'ni:(TA  (or  'uaicTl)  must  be  used  instead  of  3:1,  'Elli  and 
llAll  (adj.  no:)  when  only  two  are  spoken  of.  Poss.  in 
-S  or  -Z  hardly  used. 

175]  The  word  WAn  (=  WAUZ  in  possessive  and  plural) 
is  used  with  adjectives  as  an  indefinite  pronoun  of  all 
genders;  Tiav  ju  15  gild  'fa:(TA  (sistl,  pennaif)?   jes, 

'aiv  TJ  'gud  WAD  ('wi:v  'gud  WAIIZ).     Used  pronominally 

'Adl  makes  pi.  'Adlz.  There  are  the  only  pronouns  of 
this  class  with  an  inflected  plural. 

176]    The  reciprocal  pronouns  are  'i:tj°  'Adl,  'WAll  En'Adl 

(poss.  in  -z),  both  really  one  plural  word,  whose  case  is 
that  originally  belonging  to  the  second  element:  e.  g.,  de:i 

'to:kt  tu  i:tj*  Adl:,  dei  'fo:t  wi6  waii  nuAdi. 

177]  Pronouns  are  naturally  much  subject  to  gradation. 
The  following  are  frequent  examples.     See   138-9. 


A 

B 

0 

D 

hi: 
him 

hi: 

hl:z 

hi:,  hi 
him 

hi:,  hi 

hl:z 

hi:,  hi,  i 
him,  im 

hi:,  hi,  1 

hl:z 

•          • 

i:,  1 
im 

a:,  1 
l:z 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

hu: 

hu:.  hu 

hu:,  hu,  u 

u:,  u 

hiiiz 

hu:z 

hu:z,  huz,  uz 

u:z,  uz 

hwitj 

hwitj- 

hwitj",  witf 

witj 

hwDt 

hwot 

hwot,  w.)t 

wot,    WAt 

deni 

ffeni,  (Tum 

(Taiii 

Am,  m 

ffat  (rel.) 

(Tat,  (TL't 

(Tut,  cTaI 

ffAt,   At 

J": 

jur,  ju 

ju:,  ju,  jo 

jn,  JA 

jniv' 

jni 

ju^,  J* 

•  r       •  r 

JB,  J  A 

mi: 

mi:,  mi 

mi 

mi 

mai 

mai 

mai,  mi 

mi 

AS 

AS 

AS,   AZ,   s 

'  s,  z 

WAll(z) 

WAU(z) 

wAn(z) 

An(z) 

178]  The  German  pronoun  man  is  variously  represented 
in  English  by  WAU,  ju:,  wi:,  (Te:i,  or  the  plural  noun 
'pi:pl,  used  pronominally;  man  sagt  =  pi:pl  se:i.  The 
possessive  has  the  same  pronominal  force:  do:nt  'hA:t 
'pi:plz  'fl:ligz;  do:ut   tred  on   piiplz  'to:z. 

1 79]  Formerly  the  word  fo:k  (folJc)  was  used  exactly 
as  pi:pl  (178).  It  continues  to  be  used,  colloquially  only, 
in   the   form  foiks  — plural    in  form  as  well  as  in  effect. 
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181]  Foiir  parts  of  the  verb  are  to  be  specially  noted, 
the  present  stem  (want,  raid):  the  present  participle 
(wantig,  raidig):  the  preterite  stem  (waiitad,  ro:d);  and 

the  past  participle  (woiltad,  rid(A)n).  Of  these  the  second 
can  always  be  derived  from  the  first  by  adding  -ig.  For 
the  third  and  fomih  there  are  two  modes  of  conjugation, 
the  dental  and  the  vocalic. 

182]  The  dental  conjugation  is  so  called  because  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  always  end  in  d  or  t.  It 
may  be  also  called  the  living  conjugation;  because  it  is 
always  applied  to  new  verbs.  Its  preterite  and  past  par- 
ticiple are  always  identical:  and  if  the  present  stem  ends 
in  t  or  d,  they  are  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  -ad: 
e.  p.,  wout,  woiitad;  nad,  iioded. 

183]  This  syllabic  inflexion  was  formerly  universal  in 
this  conjugation,  and  may  be  still  heard,  after  any  of  its 
regular  verbs,  in  prayer,  Bible-reading  and  liturgies,  but 
elsewhere  it  applies  only  to  verbs  ending  in  t  and  d. 

184]  After  any  other  ending  than  t  or  d  the  vowel  is 
dropt,  and  the  d  is  assimilated,  i.  e.,  if  the  ending  is  a 
vowel  or  any  other  toned  (or  whispered)  sound,  the  d 
simply  continues;  leil,  leild;  tai,  taid;  Iav,  lATd;  rob, 
rabd.  But  if  the  ending  is  toneless,  the  inflection  be- 
comes   toneless    also,    i.  e.,  the   d  becomes  t;   wij,  wijt; 

rip,  ript;  ask,  askt,  &c. 

185]  Irregularities  arise  in  this  conjugation  as  under: 
[a)  The  ed  inflexion  is  totally  lost  after  d  or  t  in  bid 
(see   also  187),  rid,  sprfd;   bet,   let,   set,  hit,  nit, 

slit,  split,  kast,  kast,  pnt,  /At,  kAt,  BrAst,  blist, 
hA:t. 
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(b)  The  ending  (d+^d)  becomes  t  iu  bend,  lend,  rend, 
send,  spend,  bild,  which  make  bent,  &c. 

(c)  The  stem-vowel  is  changed,  besides  adding  t  or  d,  in 
ki:p,  kriip,  li:p,  sliip,  swiip,  wi:p,  which  form  kept,  &c.; 
and  in  fli:,  fled;  se:i,  sed;  tel,  toild;  sel,  soild;  hi:i, 

hiid-,  Ju:,  Jod. 

(d)  Instead  of  d,  after  a  toned  ending  t  appears  often  in 
blint,  Unit,  pent;  dwelt*,  smelt,  spelt;  spilt;  spoilt; 

and  with  vowel-change   added,  in   di:l,   delt*;   fill,  felt*; 

kli:v,  kleft  =  split  (see  also  187);  liiv,  left*;  bi'ri:v, 
bi'reft;  mi:n,  meut*;  li:n,  lent  (spelled  leant)-,  driim, 

dremt;  luiz,  last*;  bai,  bOlt*.  The  forms  marked  with 
an  asterisk  have  no  alternative. 

(e)  The  following  lose  their  final  consonants  before  t, 
and  change  their  vowel  to  dl:  brig,  broit;  katj*,  k»:t; 

si:k,  soit;  tilt  J*,  toit;  6igk,  Oait. 

(/)  From  me:k  comes  meiid;  from  hav,  had. 

186]  TJie  vocalic  conjugation  is  so  called  because  the 
preterite  and  past  participle  are  formed  by  changing  the 
stem-vowel.  The  past  participle  may  or  may  not  have 
a  different  vowel  from  the  preterite:  it  may  or  may  not 
retain  the  old  ending  -en  {=  -An,  -n).  So  few  of  the 
changes  are  identical,  that  it  is  best  to  tabulate  them 
all,  in  the  order  of  their  resemblance. 

187]  The  annexed  table  gives  the  verbs  which  form 
their  participle  in  -n.  In  the  first  column  are  those 
which  also  change  their  vowel.  In  the  second  column 
are  those  which    simply  add  -An   or  -U  to  the  preterite.^ 

^  Some  of  these  verbs  were  originally  dental. — W.  V. 
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Unlike  vowel 

Like  Towel 

Prpspnt  stem 

Present  stem 

JL    *■  \^OK/M^  U       a  UV/ J-LA 

pret. 

p.p. 

pret. 

p.p. 

bid,  bid 

bad 

I)id(A)u 

bre:k,  break 

bro:k 

-(A)ll 

fail,  fall 

fel 

fo:l(A)si 

tj'ii:z,  chose 

tJ"o:z 

-(A)ll 

giv,  (five 

ge:iv 

giv(A)ii 

fri:z,  frerze 

fro:z 

-(A)n 

draiv,  drive 

dro:v 

driv(A)ii 

kli:v,  cleave 

klo:v 

-(A)ll 

straiv,  strive 

stro:v 

striT(A)u 

spi:k,  speak 

spo:k 

-(A)ll 

Oraiv,  thrive 

0ro:v 

eiiv(A)n 

Sti:l,  steal 

sto:l 

-All 

straid,  stride 

stro:d 

strid(A)ii 

"wi:v,  weave 

wo:v 

-(A)ll 

raid,  ride 

ro:d 

iid(A)ii 

Laid,  hide 

Iiid 

-(A)ll 

rait,  write 

ro:t 

rit(A)n 

slaid,  slide 

slid 

-(A)ll 

smait,  smite 

sinoit 

smit(A)ii 

tjaid,  chide 

tjid 

-(A)ll 

raiz,  rise 

ro:z 

riz(A)ii 

lai,  lie 

le:i 

-11 

Jeik,  .s/w7ce 

Ju:k 

J*e:k(A)ii 

bait,  bite 

bit 

-(A)I1 

te:k,  fake 

tiiik 

te:k(A)ii 

bi:t,  bent 

bi:t 

-(A)n 

fli)'se:k,  forsake 

fib'suik 

ff)'se:k(A)ii 

tred,  tread 

trod 

-U)u 

sleii,  s/a^ 

slui 

si  e:  111 

be:,  bear 

hoil 

11 

l)lo:,  &Zo«' 

blu: 

l)lo:n 

SWe:,  sivear 

swo:a 

-11 

gro:,  ^rro^t' 

grii: 

gro:ii 

til,  tear 

toil 

-n 

6ro:,  throw 

eru: 

0ro:ii 

we:,  wear 

MVOll 

-n 

uo:,  A;wo/t' 

nju: 

lion: 

flai,  //z/ 

flu: 

flo:n 

dra:,  rfm^^- 

dm: 

dro:ii 

i:t,  er</ 

£t,  e:lt 

i:t(A)ii 

si:,  see 

891 

si:n 

188]  Most  participles  which  have  lost  -n  have  also 
the  same  vowel  as  the  preterite,  thus  making  both 
identical:  and  some  verbs,  originally  dental,  have  under- 
gone an  identical  vowel-change  in  both,  with  the  same 
result. 
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Present  stem 

pret.andp.p. 

Present  stem 

pret.  and  p.  p. 

kligS  cling 

kUg 

hoild,  liold 

held 

sligk,  slinh 

sUgk 

sit^  sit 

sat 

hag,  hang 

hAg 

lait,  liglit 

lit 

Spill^,  spin 

spin 

a'we:k,  au-ake 

a'wo:k 

stik,  5^icfc 

stAk 

a'baid,  abide 

a'boid 

straik,  strile 

strAk 

fait,  fight 

foit 

dig,    fZ/^r 

dAg 

Jlllt,  shoot 

Jat 

Ibaind^  6w2(i 

baund 

get,  ^-ef 

gat 

Iblild^  bleed 

Tblfd 

J^aiii,  s/#w?e 

Jon 

mi:t,  ?nfef 

mtt 

stand,  stand 

stud 

So  also   ^flig,    r 
^faind,  graind. 


ig    (wring),   slig,   stig,   swig;   ^win; 
waind;  ^fi:d,  liid,  riid,  spiid;  ^spit. 


189J    All  the  exceptions  to  188  (exc.  kAm,  pret.  keiTni,  p.p. 
kAm)  have  a  in  the  pret.,  and  A  in  the  participle.    They  are 


Present  stem 


pret. 


p.  p. 


Present  stem 


pret. 


p.  p. 


ligS 


ran 


rAn 


r/ng        rag      |  rAg       rAn,  run 
drigk-,  drink   dragk ,  drAgk  -  swim,5wm  swam  \  swahi 
bi'gin,  be^m  JM'ganiM'gAnjj  { 

So  also  ^sig,  sprig;  ^sigk,  Jrigk,  stigk. 

190]      A  few  verbs  have  a  preterite  of  the  dental  conju- 
gation and  a  participle  of  the  vocalic  conjugation,  in  -n. 


Present  stem  j    pret. 


p.  p. 


Present  stem  I    pret. 


p.p. 


moid 


moi,  mow 

SOI,  soiv,  seiv  \  sold 

foi,  shoiv      Jo:d 

SOI,  saw  sold 


mom 
so:n 
.foin 
so:n 


hju:,  hew 
strui,  strew 
swel,  sirell 
Ji:!  shear 


hjuid  lijuin 

stru:d  stru:n 

swfld  swoiUn 

Jiiid  J-oiin^ 

The  verb   gOI  has  pret.  Wfnt,  p.  p.   gon;  and   dui,  pret. 

did,  p.  p.  dAu. 


1  Jam.— E.  L.  J. 
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191]  The  3'''^  sing,  present  ind.  is  inflected  by  adding 
S,  Z  or  9Z  to  the  present  stem.  The  precise  form  is 
determined  by  the  same  rules  as  the  plural  of  nouns  (144). 
Note  that  no  auxiliaries  are  inflected  in  3^^  sing,  except 
iz,  dAZ  (from  du:),  liaz  (from  hav).  The  alternative 
inflection  -eO  or  -'bO  is  only  used  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  2°*^  pers.  sing.  (162,  180,  i;)2):  its  vowel  is  seldom 
elided,  except  in  SC6,  and  always  in  dA0  (^aux.)  and  ha6. 

192]  The  2""^  sing,  present  and  2"*^  sing,  preterite  are 
both  formed  by  adding  -est  to  the  respective  stems.  The 
vowel  of  -t^i  is  generally  obscured  to  U  (180),  and  is 
regularly  elided  after  unelided  od  of  the  preterite  (D-'S"), 
but  elsewhere  it  is  not  elided  (save  sometimes  for  rhythm), 
e.  g.,  lAvadst,  but  leildust,  lljllIUSt.  Auxiliaries  alone 
present  irregular  2"^^  pers.  formations;  Ult,  dASt,  hast, 
Jalt,  wilt,  and  uninflected  lUASt,  dA:st. 


COMPOUND  TENSES. 

193]  A  compound  tense  is  formed  by  prefixing  an 
auxiliary  to  (a)  the  present  stem,  (&)  the  present  parti- 
ciple, (c)  the  past  participle  (181),  or  {d)  an  infinitive 
(195),  —  generally  without  tu. 

194]  The  simple  infinitive  has  really  two  forms  in  English, 
one  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  present  parti- 
ciple.     It    is   often   called  for  distinction   the   vvrhal  noun. 

Ex.   of  use:   woikig    iz    heiei    (but  it  iz    helOi  tu 
walk);   ai    eii'dsoi   'wo:kig;    aim    loud  dv  'w»:kig, 

and  DV  Jiiitii)   biidz. 

195]  The  simple  infinitive,  e.  g.,  tu  kDll,  is  mostly  (211) 
present  and  active  in  signification.  By  aid  of  auxiliaries 
we  get  the 
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Present  Active  {coniinuous)  til  bil  kolig. 

Perfect       ,,  tii  Iiav  ko:Id. 

„           „      {continuous)  tu  hay  l)i:ii  k.i:li;j. 

Future      „  til  bi:  i?'baut  tu  kail. 

tu  bi:  go:ig  tu  ko:l. 

Present  Passive  tu  bi:  ko:ld. 

,,           „      (continuous)  tu  bi:  bi:ii)  k3:ld. 

Perfect  Passive  til  liav  bi:n  ko:ld. 

„      (continuous)  tu  liaT  bi:ii  bi:ii)  k3:ld  (rare). 

Future      „  tu  bi:  u'baut  tu  bi:  ka:ld. 

„          „  tu  bi:  |2^o:ii)  tu  bi:  ko:ld. 

Future  Perf.  Pass.  til  hav  bi:ii  u'baiit  tu  bi:  ko:Id. 

„          „  tu  liav  bi:u  8o:ig  tu  bi:  ko:ld. 

In  some  phrases  the  simple  infinitive  has  a  passive  (gerun- 
dive) eflPect;  e.  g.,  de:z  u  haus  tu  Itt;  aiy  u  klas  tu 
ti:tj,  1?  klok  tu  waind,  &c. 

196]  Reflexive  verbs  are  relatively  rare  in  English.  They 
form  their  infinitive,  when  not  referring  to   any  person  in 

particular,  with  WAllSClf,  e.  r/.,  til  'llA:t  WAu'stlf  iz 
Au'pl£zi;iit. 

197]  The  English  verb  might  be  naturally  viewed  as 
possessing  as  many  moods  as  it  has  auxiliaries.  In  fact 
it  is  best  to  view  each  auxiliary  first  carefully  by  itself 
instead  of  taking  its  combinations  in  the  lump  and  equa- 
ting them  to  foreign  forms.  As  auxiliaries  are  usually 
unemphatic,  it  is  necessary  to  note  from  the  outset  how 
they  are  obscured  and  changed  in  most  positions  from  the 
forms  here  tabulated,   even  in  very  careful   speech  (236). 

198]     Essential  forms  of  til  bi:,   tu    liav,    and   tu   du:. 


Pres.  Sing.         1.     am 

liav 

du: 

2.  (d:t) 

3.  iz 

(liast) 
liaz 

(dASt) 
dAZ 

PI.  1.  2.  3.    d: 

liav 

du: 

ietor,  Skizzen.     I.:  Lloyd,  Nord-Ei 

aglisch.     2.  Aufl.               4 
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Pret.  Sing.         1.     waz  had  did 

2.  (wDst)     (hadst)     (didst) 

3.  woz  had  did 

PL  1.  2.  3.     wx:  had  did 

Imperative  hi:  liaT  du: 

Pres.  part.  hiiii)  havig  du:ig 

Past  x)art.  hi:ii  had  dAii 

199J  The  ancient  subjunctive  is  rare  everywhere,  and 
almost  extinct   colloquially.     The  one    great   exception   is 

the  verb  til  ))i:,  whose  subjunctive  (pres.  hil,  past  WEl) 
is    currently    used    to    express    improbable    or    impossible 

supposition,  e.  r/.,  if  it   hi:  so:,  aim  'sori;   if  it   we: 

so:,    ai    wild    hi    'sari.      The  latter   may    be  rhetorically 

inverted,  with  omission  of  if; — 'we:  it  SO:,  ai  WUd  hi 
'sori.  More  rarely,  had,  plupf.  subj.  auxiliary,  occurs  in 
this  last  construction,  e.  9.,  had  it  'hi:ii  so:,  ai  wild  ln?v 
hi:il  'sori.  So  also  Jlld,  i-c  (225).  The  3.  pers.  pres. 
subj.  survives*  in  a  number  of  phrases  expressing  a  wish, 
a  prayer,  or  an  impi-ecation,  c.  /y.,  'hi:  it  SO:;  SO  'htlp 
mi:  'gJ)d;  'djli:s  'te:k  it.  But  in  free  construction  such 
wishes  are  introduced  by  me:i  (212),  if  regarded  as 
feasible;  or  lliait  (216),  if  regarded  as  desperate.  Even 
these  constructions  are  rhetorical;  and  in  ordinary  speech 
they  are  changed  into  i/m^clauses,  preceded  by  a  verb  of 
wishing;  e  g.,  hi:  it  so:  ==  me:i  it  hi:  so:  =  ai  'wij* 
ff^t  it  'me:i  hi  so:. 

200]  ^Vhen  not  auxiliary,  tu  hi:  ==  to  exist,  or  is  a  mere 
copula:  tu  Iiav  =  to  possess;  tu  du:  =  to  perform  or  to 
avail.  The  verb  tu  hi:  often  agrees  in  number  with  its 
predicate;  e.  /;.,  faiv  tlliz  iz  I!  'gre:t  'we:t  'tu  lift; 
mi'liaiiiks  iz  i;  hu:d  sAhdjekt  tu  'l.i:u. 

201]  The  auxiliary  use  of  the  verb  tu  hav  is  to  create 
perfect  and  plupf.  tenses; 
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Act.  Ind.  Perf.  hay  (3.  sing,  liaz)    silll   (=  pres.  of  haT 
(l98)+past  part.). 
Plupf.  had  si:u  {^=^  pret.  of  hav-j-past  part.). 
Pass.  Ind.  Perf.  hav  (3.  sing,  haz)  billl  silll  (=  perf.  of 
l>il-|-past  part.). 
PJupf.  had   hi:i!    siin   (=  plupf.   of   hi:+past 
part.). 

Six  infinitive  combinations  of  liay  have  already  been  given 
(195),  and  may  all  be  subjoined  to  other  auxiliaries, 
generally  with  omission  of  tu  (231).  Their  effect  is  to 
convert  a  present  auxiliary  tense  into  a  perfect,  a  prete- 
rite into   a  pluperfect,  and  a  future  into  a  future  perfect. 

202]  The  verb  hil  can  be  conjugated  with  every  auxi- 
liary; and  be  used,  in  all  the  resulting  forms,  as  an 
auxiliary  itself.  When  the  past  participle  of  a  transitive 
verb  is  added  to  it  we  thus  obtain  the  passive  voice  of 
that  verb.  When  the  present  participle  of  any  verb  is 
added  to  it,  we  obtain  the  active  continuous  voice  of  that 
verb.  Thus  every  simple  active  form  has  continuous  and 
passive  forms  corresponding  to  it;  e.  g., 

Simple  or  Indef.  Act.        Continous  Act.       Indef.  Passice. 

ai  Iav  ai  am  lAvig         ai  am  Uvd 

ai  Uvd  ai  woz  Uvig        ai  woz  Uvd 

ai  Jal  Iat  ai  Jal  bi:  Uviij    ai  Jal  hi:  Uvd 

ai  mait  huv  lAvd  ai  mait  hi;v  him  ai  mait  huv  hiiu 

lAvig  lAvd. 

203]  Not  only  so,  but  the  verb  hi:  can  itself  take  the 
continuous  form  and  create  a  coniinuous  passive  voice, 
which  is  used  very  freely  in  the  present  and  preterite, 
but  elsewhere  only  when  the  incompleteness  or  continuance 
of  the  action  demands  emphasis.  This  voice  diiffers  only 
from  the  simple  indefinite  passive  (202)  by  inserting 
hilil)  before  the  final  participle;  aim  hi:ig   lAA'd,  &c. 

4-* 
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204]     Note  how   procisely  the    continuous    forms   indicate 

time;  e.  g.,  lii:z    raiding  hiz  'baisikl-,  hi:z  bi:iij  'ta:t 

d3i:'.)lJ:ri?fi, — at  this    very   moment;   hi    WDZ     kAIIlilJ    tu 

'sku:l;  hi  wnz  hiiig  keiiud  fi6  inis'koiidAkt;  hiil 
hi  bililj  ti'''zaiuind,— at  a  time  definitely  indicated  by 
the  speaker.  The  continuous  present  can  sometimes  be 
used    for    an    early    future,    regarded   as    already    begun; 

e.  g.,  'misti  'djouiz  iz  'havig  u  'f  J"'  frtiidz  tu  'sAp.i 

tii'maro,  d:  ju  goiiij  cTe:? 

205]  But  the  simple  or  indefinite  present  normally 
covers  repeated  or  habitual  action  extending  into  an  un- 
defined past  and  future;  hi  'raidz  hiz  'haisikl  'wxl: 
lii  iz  'toit  djil'agrBfi.  And  in  the  other  indefinite 
tenses  we  can  say  lii  WAZ  keiiiid;  hi:l  hi:  tg'zainiiid, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  any  further  indication  of 
time. 

206]  But  it  is  the  simple  present  which  displays  this 
indefiniteness  of  time  most  strikingly,  especially  in  the 
active  voice;    c  g.,  'tui   'deiTz  aftAr  ai  u'raiv  (=  fut. 

perf.)  ill  'edillhrA,  ai  'sjo:  (=  fut.)  tu  'pllO.  Histori- 
cally too, — ill  dis  i'inA:d5i?iisi  hi  go:z  (pret.)  fl    d:i? 

'dakti:,  aud   hweu  hi  'faiudz  (plupf.)  (h)ini,   hrigz 

(pret.)  (^h)im  tu  (tv  'haus.  It  is  the  context  which 
really  indicates  the  time. 

207]  Hence  in  time-clauses  and  ^/-clauses,  attached  to 
future  verbs,  this  construction  becomes  normal;  e.  g.,  if 
ai  'si:  (fut.)  him  tu'moro,  ail    tel  (h)im    dis;  and 

the  perfect    likewise    regularly    supersedes    the    fut.   perf.; 

e.  g.,  liweu  aiv  'si:u  (fut.  perf.)  him,  ail  'tel  ju  hwot 
(h)i:  'sed. 

208]  The  forms  of  the  simple  pres.  and  pret.  passive 
sometimes  have  a  different  meaning,  lying  closer  to  their 
origin  (=  verb  til  hi:-|-past  part.).      Compare 
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The    city 


Endish. 

is    tveU   fortified, 
teas     —        — 


Latin, 

Urhs  bene  munita  est. 
—       —       —       erat. 


Here  the  Enolish  tenses  are  virtually  pf.  and  plupf.,  like 
the  Latin.     With   some  veibs  this   causes  ambiguity,  e.  //., 

(t«   h.n  iz   wfI  'toit. 

209]  The  verb  bil  is  sometimes  substituted  for  hav  in 
the  perfect,  plupf.  and  fut.  pei'f.  of  intransitive  verbs  of 
motion,  e.  g.,  ai  aiu  kAlll,  icJt  bin  geJcotvmen.  But  in 
English  it  is  never  wrong  to   use   liav. 

210j  The  auxiliary  (llll  is  applied  only  to  the  active 
voice,  pres.  and  pret.  ind.  and  present  imperative  tenses. 
It  creates  the  following  forms. 

Emphatic  Affirmative  Normal  Negative 

Ind.  Pres.  ai  (wi:,  jui,  (Te:i)  du:  Iav  ai  (&c.)  du:  not  (doiut)  Iav 
hi:  (Jii,  it)  dAz  Iav 

Pret.  ai  (&c.)        did  Iav 

Imp.  Pres.  dill   Iav 


hi:(&c.)dAZHot(dAzn:t)lAv 
ai  (&c.)  did  not  (didn:t )  Iav 
du:  not  (doint)  Iav 


Normal  Interrogative 
Ind. Pres.  du:  fii  (wi:,  ju:,  de:i)  Iav? 


dAz  hi:  (Ji:,  it)  Iav? 

Ind.  Pret.  did  ai  (&c.)  Iav? 

In  the  negative    interrogative 
formal,  the   second  colloquial. 


Normal  Neg.  Interrogative 

du:  ai  (&c.)  not  Iav? 
do:nt  (du:  uot)  ai  (&c.)  Iav? 
dAz  hi:  (&c.)  nat  Iav? 
dAzii:t  (dAZ  nat)hif  &c.)1av  J 
did  ai  (&c.)  not  Iav? 
didn:t  (did  not)ai  (&c.)1av  ? 

the    first    of    each   pair    is 
Note  the  chancre  in   order. 


For  remaining  negative  and  interrogative  forms   see   237. 

211]  The  auxiliary  du:  is  never  applied  to  the  verb 
hi:,  and  seldom  to  hav,  except  colloquially  in  the  impe- 
rative: du:  hi:  'kwaiut!  'du:  liav  pe:jBns!  Neither 
is  it  applied   to    other   auxiliaries.     Hence   the   limitation 
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of  the  emphatic  affirmative  forms  (205)  to  the  two  in- 
flected tenses.     For    (lui  as   resuming   auxiliary   see    235. 

212]  Next  in  importance  are  the  four  pairs  of  auxiliaries 
Jal,   Jiid;    wil,    wild;    kan,    kiid;    nieii,   niait.     The 

second  of  each  pair  is  historically  the  preterite  of  the 
other.  They  have  no  other  tenses,  and  are  invariable  in 
each  tense,  except  in  the  archaic  2.  pers.  sing.;  J'ult, 
Jiid(i?)st;  wilt,  wiid(T?)st;  kanst,  kud(i?)st;  me:i(i;)st, 
mait('B)st.  They  can  each  be  joined  to  any  of  the  14 
infinitive  expressions  (195),   omitting  tu. 

2131  When  Jal  and  wil  are  emphatic,  they  never  ex- 
press simple  futurity;  Jal  indicates  compulsion  from  the 
speaker,  or  from  other  sources.  Henc«  ai  Jal  stands  for 
invincible  purpose:  wll  'Jal,  for  destiny:  and  in  all  the 
other  persons  there  is  the  implication,  "If  not,  I  will 
compel  you,'"  or  at  least  "you  will  be  compelled."  But 
an  emphatic  wil  indicates  volition.  An  emphatic  ai  'wil, 
wil  'wil,  thus  indicates  fixed  purpose,  but  not  predestined 
result.  Hence  the  use  of  Jul  (unemphatic)  rather  than 
"wil  as  the  future  aux.  of  the  1*'  person.  But  in  the 
2"^'^  and  3"^  persons  wil  (unemphatic)  is  more  suitable, 
because  free  from  implied  compulsion:  he  (she,  it,  you, 
they)  will  do  so-and-so,  of  his  («tc.)  own  accord, — in  the 
natural  course  of  things.     Hence 

Normal  Future 
ai  ( wi:^  Jul  go: — bi:  go:ig — hav  gou— hav 

hi  (Ji:,  it,  Ju,  d^eii)  wil      biiii  goiig  &c.  (195). 

214]     The    exception    noted   by  Sweet   (Elb.   51,  c)— wi: 

Ori:  wil  get  dt:  first — seems  logically  to  arise  because 
it  is  spoken  by  one  of  the  throe  to  and  of  the  two  others, 
thus  making  wil  =  ai  Ulld  Jui   tui. 
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215]  When  meil  and  kau  are  emphatic,  the  first  indi- 
cates a  contingent,  the  second  an  absolute  possibility, 
e.g.,  wil  jii   klaim  ffis  mauiitoii?  ai  'me:i  (if  I  feel 

inclined,  and  nothing  prevents  me);  ai  'kail  (I  am  qiiite 
able);  ai  'wil  (I  fully  intend  to  do  so);  ai  'Jal  ( — and 
I  am  going  to  succeed).  Hence  meil  (or  kail)  is  used 
in  1.  and  3.  pers.  to  ask  leave,  e.  ^.,  llieil  (kail)  wil 
li:v  1:11  tu'de:i?  ju   meii  (kau).    But  Jal  ai  &c.  (i. 

and   3.  pars.)?  requests  instructions. 

216]  The  pret.  Jlld,  Wild,  ill  ait,  klld  have  differences 
of  their  own.  In  really  independent  positions  Jlld  =  o?ir///^ 
(/o)  (231);  Wild  =  icas  ohstinatel ij  determined  (to);  klld 
=  was  able  {to);  but  mait,  like  liieil,  is  always  really 
conditional  in  some  Avay.  When  Wild  is  independent  but 
not  emphatic,  it  takes    the  weaker    meaning  of  used  (to), 

e.  g.,  hiz  faiffl  fu'bad  him,  bit  hi  »fii  wild  go:, 
Biid  'ffeii  lii  wild  get  koit  And  pAuiJ't.  But  the 
aux.  meil,  mait,  Jlld,  wild  are  chiefly,  and  the  aux. 
Jal,  wil,  Jiail,  klld  are  largely,  used  in  subordinate  and 
coordinate  (hypothetical)  sentences.  On  these  a  little  must 
now  be  said. 


SUBORDINATE  AND  HYPOTHETICAL  CON- 
STRUCTION: SEQUENCE  OF  TENSES. 

217]  The  general  rule  of  sequence  is  that  primary  tenses 
must  follow  primary,  and  historical  must  follow  historical. 
Exceptions  will  be  noted  in  due  order.  Every  form  of  the 
English  verb  whose  first  element  (gOlZ,  iz,  liaz,  J*al,  ifcc.) 
is  per  se  a  present  tense,  is  primarn.  Every  form  whose 
first  element  (wtllt,  WDZ,  had,  Jlld,  &c.)  is  per  se  a 
preterite,  is  historical.     But  see  223. 

218]  An  oblique  sentence  is  one  which  records  words 
spoken,  thought  or  felt,  not  in  their  original  form  but  in 
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a  ///a/-clause,  after  a  vei-b  of  saying,  thinking  or  feeling. 
If  that  verb  is  in  any  primary  tense,  the  tenses  of  the 
oblique  sentence  remain  identiral  with  those  of  the  ori- 
ginal direct  sentence.  But  if  the  principal  tense  is  histo- 
rical, all  the  oblique  tenses  become  histoi'ical  too.  The 
mood  remains  always  unaltered ;  there  is  no  oblique  sub- 
junctive in  English. 

rrimary  Historica  I 


Iii:     liuz      Sfd     (ti;t    hi:z 

'kAiHiij. 
hi    sfz    ffi?t   (\\)\  liaz  1? 
dog    hwitj*    iz    'ua:6 


hi:  hud  'sed  dat  hi  wuz 

'kiimiij. 
hi  'sEd   di?t  (h)i  had  v, 

d.)ii:   liwitj*  WAZ  '\VA:6 


faiv   pauiidz.  |       faiv   pauudz 

219]  Hence  a  sentence  such  as  'toinus  'scd  (Civ.i)  hi:d 
si:ii  dsoii,  hii:  iz  di;  brAdAr  dv  'r.)l)A:t  would  not 
simply  report  what  Thomas  said.  The  primary  tense  iz 
would  imply  that  the  narrator  adopted  as  his  own  the 
statement,  "John  is  the  brother  of  Robert.'" 

220]  A  f'ntnl  sentence  expresses  an  action  or  desire  and 
its  aim ;  a  conscnifivc  sentence,  an  action  and  its  result.  With 
primary  tenses  the  following  constructions  are  possible — 

hi  'faits  so:    (hd  lli   'wlliz  (Actual   Result) 

„    Iiaz  'fo:t  so:    di;t  hi  wil      win  (Natural  Resultj 

„   wil  fait  I  (so:)  di;t  hi  mei  wiu  (Aim) 

&c.  j  SO:    dijt  lli  Jisl     'will  (Inevitable  Result) 

!  SO:    l!Z  til   'will  (Aim  or  Result  j 

With  historical  tenses  we  get — 

di;t  hi  'wAll  (Actual  Result) 

di?t  hi  wud    will  (Natural  Result) 

ditl  hi  iiiJiit  'will  (Aim) 

dut  lli  j*ud     'will  (Intended  Result) 

1?Z  tu  'will  (Aim  or  Result) 


hi  'f,l:t 

SO: 

„  had  'fa:t 

SO: 

„  wild  fait 

(so: 

&c. 

so: 

SO: 
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The  difference  between  mait  and  Jlld  is  here  very  slight; 
inevitable  result  is  best  expressed  by  an  emphatic  'wild. 

221]  A  hypothetical  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
supposition   and  its  consequence,  e.  r/., 

if  aim   il,   ai    send  fo  d^    doktA. 
if  ai  WDZ    il,  ai   sent  fh  d^   doktl. 

The  sequence  of  tenses  is  sometimes  exceptional,  c.  //., 
if  ai  WDZ   rai),  ai  htg   pdidn,  ai  wil  ri'trakt. 

The  past  tense  here  expresses  an.  uncertainty,  lasting  into 
the  present.  Negative  suppositions  are  often  introduced 
by  All  Ics.  The  pupil  may  thus  give  a  negative  turn 
to  all  examples  given. 

222]  Feasible  suppositions  are  generally  expressed  by 
primary  tenses,   e.  f/., 

if  ai  si:  (207)  jiu   brAdi,  ail  iii'vait  liim  tii    diiii. 

But 

if  ai  Jlld  'si:  '  jii!;  brAdi,  ai  wild  iiiyait  liim 
if  ai  we:  tii   si:     (199) 

if  ai  'so: 

represents   a  rising  scale  of  improbability.     The  ind.  form 

WOZ  after  if  is  very  colloquial;  the  old  subj.  we:  is 
preferred. 

223]  Note  that  these  three  forms  of  supposition  are 
only  formally,  not  logically,  historical.  Hence  J'lld  and 
Wild   colloquially   admit   a  primary  tense  after  them,  e.  g., 

if  ai  Jlld  si:  him  ai  wil  iii'yait  liim.  if  jii  wild 
M  so:   kaiiid,  ai  Jul  bi  'gre:tfiil. 

224]  Impossible  supposition,  contrary  to  past  facts,  is 
expressed  by  a  plupf.: 
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if  ai  h^d  'si:ii  jiiA  'bi'Affi,  ai  wud  hi;v  in'vaitod  him, 

and   contrary   to  present  facts,  by  a  pret. — 

if  ai  'iiju:,  ai  wud  tel  'jii. 

225]  For  some  of  the  forms  in  222-4  an  inverted  con- 
struction, really  pret.  subjunctive,  without  if,  is  some- 
times  found : 

J*ud  ai    si:  jiu    biAdA,  ai  wud  (or  wil)  iu'vait  him. 
'wfir  ai  tu  'si:  jui  'hrAdi,  ai  wud  iu'vait  him. 
'had  ai  'si:u  jui   brAdi,  ai  wud  huv  iu'vaitad  liiui. 

So  also  with  wud,  kud  and  mail. 

'wud  hi  l)At  'lisu,  ai  liud  (ks'[)le:iH. 

'kud  ai  bAt  kuu'vins  him,  ai  wud  bi    hapi. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  5  examples  are  colloquially 
possible. 

226]  The  conditional  auxiliary  is  WUd,  as  seen  already 
in  many  examples.  In  the  1"*  pers.  Jud  is  used  also. 
The  use  of  WUd  to  express  a  (rhetorical)  wish  is  ellipti- 
cal, e.  g.,  'wud  d^t  ai  we  'ded  =  ai  'wud,  etc.,  a  relic 

of  the  pret.  subjunctive  (I99j  of  wil  in  its  primitive 
meaning. 

227]  Ellipsis  may  occur  either  of  the  conditional  or  the 
consequence,  ai  'uo:  Ju  WUd  'laik  'lAUdAU  {if  ijoii  saiv 
?7);  'o:  if  ai  had  o:uli  'uo:u!  (/  /ronld  have  acted 
differently)-^  hi  wud   'vei'i    uiAtJ*    laik  tu   'si:  ju   {if 

it  can  be  so  arranged). 

228]      The  pret.   subj.   had   also   survives,   r.  //., 

had  ai  'iuAf  'niAui,  aid  'go:  tu   kldudaik. 

And  it  gives  rise  to  several  auxiliary  phrases,  e.  g., 

(ai  &c.)  hud  'ra:dA  (go:)  =  (7  itc.)  prefer  to  {go). 
So  also  ai  hud  'su:ua;  ai  hud  uz  'su:u;  ai  hud  uz  'li:f 
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In  these  phrases,  however,  liad  is  now  very  often  super- 
seded by  Wild  (216,  226).  But  (ai  i^c.)  had  httx  (go:) 
=  It  will  be  better  for  (nie  &c.)  to  (f/o)  is  a  vigorously 
living  form,  and  Wild  must  never  be  substituted.  See 
also   225. 


MINOR  AUXILIARIES.. 

229J      The    four   auxiliaries    niAst,   uild,    dtl,    dAIst    are 

invariable  for  all  persons  and  both  tenses  (exc.  2  sing. 
nid(B)st,   dt:r(B)st,   192).     The    first    indicates    necessity, 

either  physical  or  moral;  'dll  niAst  'dai;  jll  lllASt  'Iaiu 
JUa    lesilZ:  ju    niASt  not    ttl    laiz.     But  the   negation 

of  necessity  is  expressed  b}^  llild,  e.  g.,  'illASt  ai  gOI? 
jll  'nild  not.     There  is  no  tangible  difference  in  meaning 

between  del  and  d.vist.  When  any  of  these  verbs  are 
pret.,  it  is  necessary  in  principal  sentences,  in  order  to 
avoid  ambiguity  of  tense,  to  subjoin  one  of  the  have 
infinitives  (195);  but  in  subordinate  sentences  this  is 
seldom  necessary,  because  the  context  indicates  the  past 
time;  thus, 

hAt  fi6  d^   laifhoit  dei   niAst  huv   perijt; 
dei  'iijii:  del  mAst  'perij". 

See  also  ait  (231). 

230]  Two  small  classes  of  verbs,  having  a  certain  modal 
force,  take  after  them,  like  all  the  auxiliaries  hitherto 
named,  an  infinitive  without  to  (195).  The  causative 
group    is   nie:li,    hid   and    let    (in  America    help    also). 

The  perceptive  group  includes  sll,  hill,  fill,  W^tJ",  pi'silV, 

ob'zAIV  and  others.  The  latter  group  can  substitute  the 
present  participle   for    the    infinitive:    the    former    cannot, 

e.  g,  ai  let  liiiii  g'oi;  ai  so:  him  go:;  ai  'so:  him 
'go:ii) 
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231]  The  few  remainin<T  auxiliary  expressions  all  retain 
to  before  the  subjoined  infinitive.  The  most  important 
group  is  that  which  expresses  modes  of  ohlif/afion^  ai  3lt 
tu;  ai  am  tu;  ai  hav  tu;  aim  baund  tu.  The  first 
expresses  a  moral  obligation  of  any  degree;  the  last,  one 
which  is  imperative  and  indefeasible;  the  third  expresses 
strong  obligation,  but  it  need  not  be  moral;  the  second 
implies  less  of  compulsion  than  the  third,  e.  g.^ 

ai  hav  tu    go:  tu    UndAU  =  I  am  in  some  way  forced 

to  go. 

ai  am  tu  'go:  tu  'lAudAii  =  It  is  in  some  wag  settled 

that  I  go. 

For  if  ai  we:  tu,  see  222-5.  For  construction  of  a:t, 
when  preterite,  see   229. 

232]  The  construction  resulting  from  the  addition  of  a 
passive  infinitive  to  the  conjugation  of  ai  am  tu  (231) 
is  specially  important,  because  it  is  the  gerundive  con- 
struction in   English,   e.  g., 

'liwats  tu  bi  'dAUV  =  Quid  faciendum  est? 
its  tu  bi  'ho:pt  uA0ig  'si:riAS  huz  'hapnd. 

With  verbs  of  perceiving,  finding  or  acquiring  the  sense 
is  generally  potential,   e.  ,r/., 

ai  'ka:ut  'get  ju  u  'uju:zpe:i)A;  d^Az  'uau  tu  bi  'si:u, 
or  tu  bi  'fauud,  or  tu  bi  'liad. 

233]     The    aux.  phrases    ai    i?m    'go:iij  tu,    ai    vm 

Tj'baut  tu,    both  express    an  immediate    or  early   future. 

In  the  infinitive  they  present  the  normal  Eng.  future 
infinitives  (195). 

234-]  Tlie  aux.  form  ai  ju:st  tu  expresses  past  custom. 
Present  custom  is  expressed  by  an  adverb,  such  as 
'ju:zu:i)li,  or  some  equivalent  phrase,  attached  to  the 
simple  present,  e.  g., 
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ai  'ju:zu:ali  go:  tu  'skotliJiid  in  d^   saiiia. 
ai  'ju:st  tu  go:  tu   skotluud    tvri    SAml 

Compare  ju:zd,   ord.  pret.   of  ju:z. 

235]      The     resuming    auxiliary    is    very    freely    used    in 
English,   quite  singly,   c.  g., 

wil  ju  'hav  dis  'wumuu  tu   bi:  ju:a   wcdod   waif? 

ai   wil. 
ai   bavut   (Iau  it  jet,  l>At  ai   kau  i?nd    wil. 

Verbs   not    auxiliary,    except   Ibi    and   liav  (211),  are  re- 
sumed by  du:  (dAz,  did,  dAu),  e.  g., 

hi   dausaz   wel,  und   so:  dAz  liiz    sisti 

lii    didut   litlp  mi  uz   lUAtJ*  bz  hi    niait  huv   dAn 

Colloquially,    an    infinitive    with    tu    may    be    resumed  by 

tu  only,  e.  g.,   hari   wudut  'ple:i  krikat;  hi  sed  hi 
didut   waut  tu. 


OBSCURATION  OF  AUXILIARIES. 

236]  Auxiliaries  being  at  times  totally  unstressed  suffer 
much  from  obscuration  and  curtailment.  The  following 
are  the  chief  affirmative  instances   (l79). 


A 

B 

0 

D 

am 

Bm 

m 

m 

a:* 

i5:,  A 

A,    I 

i,  I 

iz* 

iz,  z,  s 

z,  s 

z,  s 

w»z* 

wuz 

WAZ 

WAZ 

we:* 

we,  WK 

WA 

WA 

hay* 

h«v,  V 

AY,    V 

AV,   V 

haz* 

hBZ,  z,  s 

1?Z,    Z,    S 

AZ,    Z,    S 

had* 

hud,  d 

i?d,  d 

Ad,  d 

du: 

du 

dT) 

dA,d(JA) 
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^ 

B 

^' 

D 

bi: 

W:,  hi 

bi 

bi 

bi:n 

biiii 

biiii,  bill 

bill 

wil 

wil,  1 

1 

Al 

J-al 
kan 

kau,  ki?n 

kun,  kAH 

kAii,  kg 

wild* 

wild,  d 

WT)d,  d 

Ad,  d 

Jud* 
kud* 

J-iid 
kud 

Jod,  J'Ad 
kod 

jAd 

kAd 

niAst* 

niAst 

niAst 

niAS 

237]  When  these  auxiliaries  are  negated,  the  same 
changes  generally  take  place  in  the  A  and  B  types,  but 
colloquially  (C,  D)  it  is  the  uat  which  collapses  (cp.  210) 
into  lit,  whilst  the  auxiliary  itself  remains  unobscured. 
Eleven    forms    to    which    this    applies    are    marked  above. 

So    also   meiTiit,   maitiit,   dtiiit,   iiiidiit,   Ditiit;   but 

niASiit,  dlisiit,  jliisilt,  lose  t  between  S  and  11.  Still 
more  exceptional  are  doillt,  WOIllt,  kuillt,  Ju:ilt.  The 
form  eiTllt  (=  am  not,  are  noi)  is  rare  in  N.  Eng.,  and 
entirely  vulgar. 


ADVERBS. 

238]  A  large  number  of  adverbs  are  formed  by  adding 
prepositions  (bai,  wi0,  from,  in,  at,  (tc.)  to  the  pro- 
nominal stems  hi:i ,  dt:-,  hwt: ,  (hi:r-,  fft:r ,  liweir-, 

before  vowels). 

239]  But  the  majority  of  adverbs  are  derived  from  ad- 
jectives. Some  adjectives,  such  as  litl,  niAtJ",  fa:,  lag, 
loi,  can  be  always  used  as  adverbs,  without  change  of 
form:  and  many  more,  chiefly  monosyllables,  can  be  so 
used  in  certain  connections,  e.  g.,  \\\\  toikt  laud,  pleiTd 

hai,  bo:t  tj*i:p,  so:ld  di::;,  wA:kt  ha:d,  waikt  fast. 
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240]  Every  such  adverb  takes  the  inflected  comparative 
and  superlative,  e.  g.,  hi  livd  loi)A,  toikt  laildl,  &c. 
But  the  positive  to  betl  and  best  is  WeI;  and  to  WAIS 
and  WAlst   it   is   il    or   badli.     Never   use   gild    or  bad 

as  real  adverbs. 

241]      It  is  allowable  to   say  that  a  thing  luks  (te:sts, 

smelz,  saiinds,  fl:lz)  giid  or  bad  (or  plez^nt,  aii- 
plez^nt,  &c.),  but  these  are  really  adjectives,  subjoined 
to  a  special  sense  of  these  verbs.  Cp.  L.  audio. 
242]  But  most  adjectives  form  their  adverb  by  adding 
-li.  If  they  end  in  1  already,  they  only  add  -i,  e.  g.^ 
breiiyli,  UO:bli.  In  prose  these  are  practically  always 
compared  by  means  of  IIIOIa  and  moist.  Avoid  forming 
adverbs  from  adjectives  already  ending  in  -li.  Use  some 
periphrasis  rather. 

243]  The  very  common  adverbs  az,  dci,  hwci  become 
BZ;  de,  dB;  hwe,  llWB,  in  unstressed  positions,  and  in 
careless    and   vulgar   speech   may   become   AZ,    dA,    llWA 

or  WA. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

244]  The  prepositions  most  subject  to  obscuration,  when 
unstressed,   are: 


A 

B 

c 

D 

at 

at,  «t 

Bt,  At 

At 

bai 

bai 

bai,  bi 

bi 

fo: 

fo,  fD 

fi5,  fl 

fi 

from 

from, 

frwm 

fnom,  frAiii 

frAin 

au 

on 

OU,    DU 

Dll,    AU 

OT 

OV,   DV 

DV,   AV 

AV,    A 

tu: 

tu 

tT) 

tA 

wie 

wiO,  w 

id 

wi6,  wid 

wiO,  wid 

'  The  pronuuciatiou  wiJ  is  undoubtedly  the  usual  one  in 
Northern  English,  even  in  the  best  speech. — E.  L.  J. 
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In    the    phrases    n'td'A,    a'tWADS,    a'tfliireit,    the    stress 

sets  in  on  the  explosion  of  the  t.  All  forms  of  t'dl  lose 
the  diacritic  %  and  gain  a  following  r,  before  a  vowel. 
The  change  from  wi6  to  wi(t  is  due  to  a  toned  phone 
following. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

245]  The  conjunctions  most  subject  to  obscuration,  when 
unstressed,  are: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

and 

and,  and 

Bnd,  un 

•en,  An,  n 

l)iko:z 

])ik.i:z 

bikoz 

kaz 

r 

nai:,  n6 

no,  nn 

UA 

r 

a: 

5:,  5 

r         r 

a,  T) 

r 

A 

ffau 

tTun 

dmi,  d^An 

d^An,  Ann, 

hwail 

hwail 

hwail,  wail 

wail 

All  forms  of  5:  and  nOI,  as  of  fdl  (244),  resume  their 
lost  r  before  a  vowel.  Vulgar  pronunciation  always,  and 
hasty  pronunciation  under  loss  of  stress,  change  hw  to  W. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

246]  Interjections,  being  always  emphatic,  are  never  ob- 
scured. But  many  interjections  in  English  are  mei'ely 
literary,  or  if  really  heard,  are  usually  heard  in  forms 
widely  differing  from  their  spelling,  e.  f/.,  humph  =  mm 
(44),  hist  =  s:t  or  tst,  pish  =  pj:,  hush  =/:;  tush  =  tj*:, 
heigh  ho  =  hai  ho: ;  bah  is  oftener  pa§,  and  tut  is  im- 
ploded or  sharply  exploded  t.  Some  hardly  appear  in  any 
recognised  printed  form;  such  are  K,  expressing  oppressive 
heat;  prl,   a  bad  smell;   XI,   disgust,  &c. 


TEXTS. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TEXTS. 

The  greater  part  of  the  following  examples  belong  to  the 
type  B  (see  138),  or  careful  Northern  pronunciation.  But 
they  are  preceded  by  examples  of  type  A  (^  formal), 
and  followed  by  examples  of  type  C  (==  careless),  all 
Northern.  Within  each  type  also,  they  are  ranked,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  a  descending  order  of  carefulness.  After 
these  some  mixed  examples  are  given.  Where  a  stress- 
break  (136)  is  not  marked  by  any  ordinary  stop,  it  will 
be  indicated  by  a  vertical  bar.  Let  the  reader  remember 
that  short  1  (S7)  and  little  a  (113)  are  mere  off-glides 
of  diphthongs  and  must  never  be  spoken  as  independent 
syllables;  also  that  the  superposed  ^  bas  no  sound  at  all 
in  itself,  but  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  subjoined  vowel 
is  coronal.  The  brackets  (  )  indicate  that  the  enclosed 
sound,  though  articulated,  is  not  separately  heard;  whilst 
the  brackets  [  ]  indicate  that  the  enclosed  sound,  though 
heard,  is  not  fully  articulated,  i.  e.  is  more  or  less  inferred 
or  subjective  (64,  70,  101).  Remember  that  here  0,  B,  D 
are  obscurations  of  e,  a,  a,  or  neighbouring  sounds  (98), 
and  are  not  far  removed  from  them  in  articulation,  and 
that  each  of  them  retains  some  more  or  less  vague 
suggestion  of  its  neighbourhood  to  these  sounds  respectively. 
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Type  A  (138). 

Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

Psalm  XXIII,   1-4. 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  leadeth  me 
beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth 
me  iu  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name's  sake. 
Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  .shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  thou  art  with  me;  tby  rod 
and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 


Psalm  XXV,   1-3. 

Unto  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul.  0  my 
God,  I  trust  in  thee;  let  me  not  be  ashamed,  let  not 
mine  enemies  triumph  over  me.  Yea,  let  none  that  wait 
on  thee  be  ashamed,  let  them  be  ashamed  which  trans- 
gress without  cause. 


Matt.   V,  3-9. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.  Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth.  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they  shall  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart;  for  they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
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taip  e:i,  par^graf  waii  Oiiti  e:t. 

o:0Araizd  vaiJah  lov  dv.  baibl. 
d^  twenti  9A:d  SQim,  from  dB  fAist  tu  di3  fo:i9  va:s. 

d's  lo:d  iz  mai  J'epliAd;   ai  /al    not  wont,     hi: 
me:k'B9  mi:  tu  lai  daun  in  gri:n  pastJAz;  hi:  li:d'B6  mi: 
bi'said  d^  stil  wo:tAz.      hi:  r9'sto:rB0  mai  so:l;  hi:  li:di30 
mi:   in   dv.  pa:dz  t»v  raitJAsn'BS  |  fo   hiz  ne:imz  se:ik. 
je:i,  do:  ai  wo:k  0ru  dv.   vali  ov  d"a  Jado 
ov  de0,  ai  wil  fi:*   no:  i:vil:  fo  dan  a:t  ■\^t.0^  mi:;  dai  rod 
•Bnd  dai  staf  |  de:i  kAmfAt  mi:. 

d'B  twenti  fift9   sa:m,  from   dv  fA:st  tu  dB 
0A:d  va:s. 

Antu  di:,  o:  lo:d,  du  ai  lift  Ap  mai  so:l.     o:  mai 
god,  ai  trAst  in   di:;  ht  mi   not  bi:  G'J'e:im'Bd,  let  not 
main  enamiz  traiAmf  o:va  mi:.     je:i,  let  nAn  d^t  we:t 
on   di:  bi[j]  'B'Je:imBd;   let  dem  bi[j]  B'J^'iKi'Bd  ]  hwitj  trans- 
'gres  wi0'aut^  ko:z 

dv.  fift0    tJaptAr  "da  ma0ju,  from   dv.   0A:d  tu  d'B 

nain0  va:s. 
blesad  a:d  v.  pu:r   in   spirit;  fo:  de:z  iz   dB  kiij- 
dAm  DA  hevn:.     blesad   a;  de:i  dBt  mo:.vn;  fo:  de:i 
JbI  bi  kAmfitad.     blesod  a:  dB  mi:k;  fo:  de:i  JbI 
in'herit  di  a:0.     blesad   a:   de:i  hwitj"  du  hAggAr  Bnd 
0A:st  aftAr  raitJAsnBs:  fo:  de:i  Jel  bi  filBd.     blesad 
a:  dB  mA:siful;  fo:  de:i  JbI  ob'te:in  mA:si.     blesad 
a.:  dB  pju:r  in  ha'.t;  fo:  de:i  JbI  si:  god.     blesad  a: 
dB  pi:sme:kAz;   fo:  de:i  JbI  bi  ko:lBd  dB  tJildrBn  lov  god. 

^  I  cannot  feel  that  9   is   the   common  N.  Eng.  pronun- 
ciation.—E.  L.  J. 
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The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Matt.  VI,   9-13. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thj 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil:  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.     Amen 

I.   Cor.  XIII,  4-10 

Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth 
not;  charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth 
not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not 
easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  Charity 
never  faileth;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall 
fail;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away.  For  we  know 
in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be 
done  away. 

From  the  "Te  Deum"  of  the  English  Prayer-book. 

We  praise  thee,  0  God;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord. 
All   the    earth    doth  worship  thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 
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(Jt;  lo:dz  pre:, 
d-e   sikstG  tJ'aptAr  va  maOju,  from   dv.   nainS  tu  dv, 

6A:'ti:n9  va:s. 
aul  faidl  I  hwitf  a:t  in  hevn:,  haload  bi:  dai 
neiim.     dai  kigdAm  kAm.     dai  wil  bi  dAn  |     in  a:6 
az  it  iz  in  hevn:.     giv  as  dis  de:i  |  aui  de:ili  bred, 
and  fo  giv  as  auA  dets,  az  wi:  fo'giv  au^  detAz. 
and  li:d  as  not  intu  tem'tei/in,  bAt  di'livAr  as  frDm 
i:vl.     fo:  dain  iz  d^  kigdAm,  and  dv.  paur,  and  d'B 
glo:ri,  for  evi.     e:i'nien. 

dv.    6A:'ti:n6    tJaptAr    |   BV    dB    fA:st    i'pisl    tu    d'B 
kt)'rin6JT3nz,  from  d^   fo:i0  tu  dv  ten0  va:s. 

tjariti  SAfArx?6  log,  and  iz  kaind;  tjariti  envi^B 
not;    tjariti  vo:ntB6  not  itself,  iz  not  pAfod  Ap,  dA6 
not  bi'he:iv  itself  An'si:mli,  si:kB6  not  hAr  o:n,  iz  not 
i:zili  pro'vo:kt,  Gigk^G  no:  i:vil;  ri'djoisBG  not  in  in'ikwiti, 
bAt  ri'djois^G  in  di?  tru:6;  be:rBG  o:l  Gigz,  bi'li:vB9  o:l 
Oigz,  ho:pBG  o:l  Gigz,  en'dju:rBG  o:l  Gigz.     tjariti 
nevA  fe:ilBG;  bAt  hwedA  de  bi  profisiz,  de:i  JbI 
fe:il;  hwedl  de  bi  tAgz,  de:i  JbI  si:s;  hwedA 
de  bi  nolod^,  it  JbI   vanij  u'we:!     fo  wi:  no: 
in  pa:t,  and  wi:  profisai  in  pa:t.     bAt  hwen  dat  hwit/ 
iz  pA:fekt  iz  kAm,  den  dat  hwitj"  iz  in  pa:t  Jal  bi 
dAn  ^'we:! 


from  d'B  "ti:  di:Am"  dv  di[j]  igglij  pre:buk, 
wi:  pre:iz  di:  o:  god;  wi:  ak'noladj  di:  tu  bi:  d'B  lo:d. 
o:l   di   a:G  dAG  WA:Jip  di:;  d'B  fa:dAr  evl'lastig. 
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To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all  the 
powers  therein. 

To  Thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do  cry. 

Holy.  Holy.  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth: 

Heaven    and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  Thy  glory. 

The  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  praise  Thee: 

The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  praise  Thee; 

The  noble  aiTuy  of  martyrs  praise  Thee; 

The  holy  church  thi'oughout  all  the  world  doth  acknow- 
ledge Thee, 

The  Father,  of  an  infinite  majesty. 

Thine  honourable,  true  and  only  Son, 

Also  the  Holv  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 


A  Hymn  of  Cardinal  Xewnian. 

Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircUng  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
The   night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home; 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  thou  my  feet:  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 

Shouldst  lead  me  on. 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path — but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears. 
Pride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  pa^t  years. 
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tu  di:  o:l  erlndjAlz  krai  s'laud,  ds  iiEVB.'z  v.ni  d:1  d^ 

pauAz  d£:r'in. 
tn  di:  tjtrubim  and  SErefiin  |  kon'tinjuAli  du  krai. 
lio:li,  ho:li,  ho:li,  lo:d  god  t)v  sa'beaoO; 
hevn   and    a:6  d:  ful  bv  ds  madjBsti  bt  dai  glorri. 
dB  glo:riAS  kAmp^ni  bv  di:  B'posl:z  predz  dL; 
dB  gudli  felojip  BV  dB  profats  pre'iz  di; 
dB  no:bl  a:mi  bv  mcctAZ  preaz  di: 
dB  ho:li  tjA:tJ  |  9ru[w]'aut  o:l  de  wA:ld  |  dA6  ak'no- 

ladj  di:, 
dB  fa:dA,  ov  Bn  infinit  madjBsti, 
dain  DnATBbl,  tru:  Bnd  o:nli  sah, 
odso  dB  ho'Jl  go:st,   dB  kimfAtA. 


B  him  BY  ka:dinAl  nju:mAn. 

li:d  kaindli  lait,  B'mid  dj  en'sLklii)  glu:m, 

Led  dau  nii:[j]  on. 
dB  nait  iz  da:k,  Bnd  ai  Bm  fd:  from  bo:m: 

li:d  dau  nai:[j]  on. 
ki:p  dau  mai  fi:t;  ai  du:  not  ask  tu  si: 
ds  distBnt    si:n, — waji  sttp   i'nAf  fo  mi:. 

ai  Tvoz   not  sta  dAS,  no    pre:id  dBt  dau 

Judst  li:d  mi:[j]  on. 
ai  Livd  tu  tju:z  Bnd  si:  mai  pa:9 — bAt  nau 

li:d  dau  mi:[j]  on. 
ai  lAvd  dB  ge:rij  de:i,  and  spait  by  fiilz, 
praid  ru:ld  mai  vnl;  ri'membi  not  past  ji'Iz. 
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So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

Will  lead  me  on, 
O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  tonrent,  till 

The  night  is  gone, — 
And  with  the  morn,  those  angel  faces  smile. 
Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile. 


Declamation  of  Poetry  and  Drama. 

Shakespeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  act  4,  scene  1. 

Portia.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blessed; 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown; 

His  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings: 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway; 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

From  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Opening  of  Belial's  speech  in  the  infernal  Council. 
I  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  peers, 
As  not  behind  in  hate;  if  what  was  urged 
■  Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 
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so:  log    dai  paur  ha6  blest  mi:,  Juir  it  stil: 

wil  li;d  ini:[j]  on, 
o:I  mu:r  ttnd  fen,  oil  krag  'Bn(d)  torunt,  til: 

d'B  nait  iz  gon, — 
and  wi6  dt?  mo:u,  do:z  e;ind5Al  fe:s8z  smail, 
hwitj  ai  hvv  lAvd  log  sins,  and  lost  'c'hwail. 


dekl'B'me:Xn:  dv  po:etri  v.nd  dra:m'B. 
Xe:kspi:i,    mA:tX'Bnt  t>a  venis,  akt  fo:i,  si:n  wAn. 
poiAfi'B.   di3   kwoliti  DV  mA:si  iz  not  streimd; 
it  drop^G  az  d^  djentl:  re:in  frt)m  bavn: 
A'pon  dB  ple:s  bi'ni:9.     it  iz  twais  blest; 
it  bles^G  him  d^t  givz,   and  bim   dv.t  te:ks; 
tiz  maitiest  in  d'B  maitiust;  it  bi'kAmz 
d'B  Gro:n'Gd  monik  betl  di3n  biz  kraun; 
biz  septl  Jb:z  dB  fo:AS  t»v  teinp(i)rAl  paui', 
di[j]  atribju:t  tu  o:  Bnd  madjBsti, 
hwe:r'in  dA9   sit  dB   dred  Bnd  fi:r  dv  kigz; 
bAt   niA:si   iz  B'bAv  dis  septAd  swe:i; 
it  iz  8n'Gro:nBd    in  d'B  ba:ts  r»v  kigz, 
it  iz   Bn  atribju:t  tu  god  bim'self; 
and   AiGli  pauI  dAG  den  Jo:  laikBst  godz  | 
hwen  mA:si  si:zAnz  dzAstis. 


'■j^ 


from  miltAnz   parBdais  lost. 

o:pnig  dv  bi:lJAlz  spi:tj'  in  di[j]  in'fA:nl:  kaunsl: 

ai  Jud  bi  mAtJ  for  o:pAn  wo:r,  o:  pi:Iz, 
az  not  bi'baind  in  be:t;  if  bwot  wdz  A:d5d 
me:in  ri:zAn  |  tu  pA'swe:id  i'mildJBt  wo: 
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Did  not  dissuade  ine  most,  and  seem  to  cast 

Ominous  conjecture  on  the  whole  success; 

When  he,  who  most  excels  in  fact  of  arms. 

In   what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels, 

Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 

And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 

Of  all  his  aim,  after  some  dire  revenge. 

First,  what  revenge  ?    The  towers  of  Heaven  are  filled 

With  armed  watch,  that  render  all  access 

Impregnable:   oft  on   the  bordering  deep 

Encamp  their  legions;  or,  with  obscure  wing. 

Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 

Scorning  surprise.     Or  could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light;  yet  our  great  Enemy, 

All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted;    and  the  ethereal  mould, 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 

Victorious.     Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

Is  flat  despair;  we  must  exasperate 

The  Almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage; 

And  tliat  must  end  us;  that  must  be  our  cure, 

To  be  no  more.     Sad  ciire!  for  who  would  lose, 

Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being. 

Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity. 

To  perish  rather,  swallowed  up  and  lost 

In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night, 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion? 
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did  not  di'swe:id  mi  moist,   and  si;m   tu  kast 

ominAs  knn'djektJAr  |  on  d^  ho:l  SAk's£s; 

hwen  hi:  hu:  mo:st  ek'selz  in  fakt  nv  a:mz, 

in  liwot  hi  kaunsAlz,  and  in  hwot  ek'selz 

mis'trAstful,    graundz    hiz    kAradj    on    dis'pe:  | 

and  AtA  diso'lnijAn,  az  d-e  sko:p 

DV  oil  hiz   e:im,  aftA  SAm   dair  ri'vendj. 

first,  hwot  ri'vendj?     da  taulz  x>v  hevn  n:  lild 

wi6  aim'Bd  wotj",  d^t  rendAr  o:l  ak'ses 

im'pregnebl;  oft  on   da  bo:d(A)rig   di:p 

an'kamp  de  liidjAnz;  0    wi6  obskjul  wiij, 

skaut  fa:r  Bnd  waid  intu  d^  rtlm  vv  nait, 

skoinig   SA'praiz.      0  kud  wi  bre:k  aul  weii 

bai  foiAS,  Bnd  at  auA  hi:lz  o:l  hel  Jud  raiz  | 

wi9  blakx^st  insA'rekjAn,  tu  kon'faund 

hevn:z  pjuir'est  lait;  jet  aul  greit  euomi, 

o:l  inko'rAptibh,  wud  on  hiz   0ro:n 

sit  Anpo'luitad;  and  di[j]   i:'9i:riAl  mo:ld, 

in'ke:pi?bl:  tdv  ste:in,  wud  su:n  eks'pel 

hA  mistjiif,  and  pAidj  of  dB  be:sA  fail, 

vik'toirJAs.     dAs  ri'pAlst,  aul  faiuAl  ho:p 

iz  flat  dis'pe:;   wi  niAst  eg'zaspAret 

dj  orl'maiti  viktA  tu  spend  o:l  hiz  reiidj, 

and  dat  mAst  end  as;  dat  mAst  hi:  aul  kju:I, 

tu  hi:  no  mo:!',     sad  kju:l!     fo   hu:  wud  lu:z, 

do:  ful  Dv  pe:in,  dis  into'lektjuAl  bi:ig, 

do:z  6o:ts  d'et  wondi    0ru:  i:'tA:niti, 

tu  perij  ra:dA,  swolo:d  Ap  ^nd  lost  | 

in  dv.  waid  wu:m  nv  Ankri[j]'e:t9d  nait, 

di'void  Dv  sens  ■end  mo:jAn? 
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From  a  Sermon  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

When  thou  goest,  it  shall  lead  thee;  when  thou  sleepest, 
it  shall  keep  thee;  and  when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk 
to  thee  (Prov.  VI,  22). 

To  talk    signifies    fellowship,    communion,   familiarity. 
It  does  not  say,  "It  shall  preach  to  thee."     Many  persons 
have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Book;  but  they  look  upon  it 
as  though  it  were  some  strangely-elevated  teacher,  speaking 
to  them  from  a  lofty  tribunal,  while  they  stand  far  below. 
I  will  not   in   the   least   condemn   such   reverence,   but   it 
were  far  better  if  they  would  understand  the  familiarity 
of  God's  Word.    It  does  not  so  much  preach  to  us  as  talk 
to  us.  It  is  not,  "When  thou  awakest,  it  shall  lecture  thee," 
or  "it  shall  scold  thee."     No,  no,  "it  shall  talk  Avith  thee." 
We  sit  at  its  feet,  or  rather  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  the 
Word,  and  it  comes  down  to  us;     it  is  familiar  with  us, 
as  a  man  talketh  to  his  friend.    And  here  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  delightful  familiarity  of  Scripture  in  this  respect, — 
that  it  speaks  the  language  of  men.    If  God  had  written  us, 
a  book  in  His    own   language,   we   could   not   have   com- 
prehended it,  or  what  little  we  understood  would  have  so 
alarmed  us,  that  we  should  have  besought  that  those  words 
should  not  be  spoken  to  us  any  more:   but  the  Lord,  in 
His  Word,  often  uses  language  which,  though  it  be  infallibly 
true  in  its  meaning,    is  not  after  the  knowledge  of  God, 
but  according  to  the  manner  of  man.     I  mean  this,  that 
the  Word  uses  similes  and  analogies  of  which  we  may  say 
that  they  speak  humanly,  and  not  according  to  the  absolute 
truth   as  God   Himself  sees   it.     As  men  conversing  with 
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from  v  SAimAn  bai  si:  e:tj'  spAidjAn. 

hwen  dau  goiest,  it  Jel  li:d  di:;  hwen  dau  sli:pi3St, 
it  JbI  ki:p  di:;  and  hwen  dau  li'weiikBst,  it  /b1  to;k 
tu  di:  (provibz,  tjaptl  siks,  va:s  twenti  tu:). 

tu  to:k    signifaiz  felojip,  kom'ju:nJAn,    f^mili  ariti. 
it  Jaz  not  se:i,  "it  X'bI  pri:tj"  tu  di:."  meni  pA:sn:z 
hav  B  hai  8s'ti:m  ft)    dv.  bu:k;  bAt  de:i  luk  A'pon  it  | 
v.z  do:  it   WB  SAm  stre:md5li  Elive:ited  ti:tJA,  spi:kig 
tu  d^m  from  v.  lofti  trai'bju:nAl,  hwail  de:  stand  fa:  bi'lo: 
ai  wil  not  in   dv.  li:st  k^u'dem   SAtJ"  rtvAr^ns,  bAt  it 
AVTS  fa:  betA  |  if  de:i  wud  Andl'stand  dv.  fBmili'ariti 
T)v  godz  wA:d.     it   dAz   not  so:  mAtJ  pri:tj'  tu  as  |  az  to:k 
tu   AS,   it   iz  not  "hwen  dau  'B'we:ik'Bst,  it  JbI  lektJA  di:," 
or  "it  J'Bl  sko:ld  di:."     no:  no:,  "it  Jt?!  to:k  wiG  di:." 
wi:  sit  Bt  its  fi:t,  or  ra:dAr,  at  d'B  fi:t  t)v  d3i:zAS,  in  dB 
wA:d,  and  it  kAmz  daun  tu  as:  it  iz  f^'milJA  wi9  as, 
az  "B  man  to:kB0  tu  hiz  frend.     and  hi:A  let  mi  ri'maind  ju 
ov  dB  di'laitful  fBmili'ariti  dv  skriptJAr  |  in  dis  ris'pekt, — 
dBt  it  spi:ks   dB  lagwedj  dv  men.      if  god  hBd  ritn  as 
B  buk  in  hiz  o:n  laijwedj,  wi  kud   not  hBV  kom- 
pri'hended  it,  o  hwot  litl  wi  Andl'stud  wud  hBV  so: 
B'la:md  as,  dBt  wi  Jnd  hBv  bi'so:t  dBt  do:z  wA:dz 
Jnd  not  bi  spo:kAn  tu  as  eni  mo:I;  bAt  dB  lo:d,  in 
hiz    wA:d,  ofa:  ju:zaz  lagwedj  hwitj,  do:[w]  it  bi:  in'falibli 
tru:  in   its   mi:nii],  iz  not  aftA  dB   noladj  vy  god, 
bAt  B'ko:dig    tu   dB   manAr  dv  man.      ai  mi:n   dis,  dBt 
dB  wA:d  ju:zoz  similiz  Bnd  Bn'alijdjiz  |  nv  hwitj  wi  me:  se:i  | 
dBt   de:   spi:k   hju:mAnli,    and   not   B'ko:dig  tu  di  absulu:t 
tru:6  I  az    god   himself  si:z  it.     az  men  kon'vA:siij   wi9 
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babes  use  their  broken  speech,  so  doth  the  condescending 
Word.  The  Book  is  not  written  in  the  celestial  tongue, 
but  in  the  patois  of  this  lowland  country,  condescending 
to  men  of  low  estate.  It  feeds  us  on  bread  broken  down 
to  our  capacity, — "on  food  convenient  for  us."  It  speaks 
of  God's  arm,  His  hand.  His  finger.  His  wings,  and  even 
of  His  feathers.  Now,  all  this  is  familiar  picturing,  to 
meet  our  childish  capacities;  for  the  Infinite  One  is  not 
to  be  conceived  of  as  though  such  similitudes  were  literal 
facts.  It  is  an  amazing  instance  of  divine  love,  that  He 
uses  homely  parables  so  that  we  may  be  helped  to  grasp 
sublime  truths.  Let  us  thank  the  Lord  of  the  Word 
for  this. 


Type  B  (138). 

From  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

On   the   Death  of  John   Bright. 

These  men  [Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright]  had  lived  upon 
the  confidence,  the  approval,  and  the  applause  of  the  people. 
The  work  of  their  lives  had  been  to  propel  the  tide  of 
public  sentiment.  Suddenly  there  came  a  great  occasion 
on  which  they  differed  from  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  I  myself  was  one  of  those  who  did 
not  agree  with  them  in  the  pai-ticular  view  which  they 
took  of  the  Crimean  conflict.  But  I  felt  profoundly  what 
must  have  been  the  moral  elevation  of  the  men  who, 
having  been  nurtured  through  their  lives  in  the  atmosphere 
of  popular  approval  and  enthusiasm,  could  at  a  moment's 
notice  consent  to  part  with  the  whole  of  that  favour  which 
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be:ibz  |  ju:z  de:  broikAii  spi:tj,  so:  dxQ  d^  koudi'sendig 
wild,     dij  bu:k  iz  not  ritn  in  d^  si'lestJAl  tAij, 
bAt  in   dn   patwa  ov  dis  loil-end  kAntri,  kondi'stndiij 
tu   men   dv   lo:   as'teit.     it   fi;dz   as  on  bred  broikiin  daun 
tu  aul  k'e'pasiti, — "on  fu:d  kon'vimJBnt  for  as."     it  spi:ks 
pv  godz  a:m,  hiz  hand,  hiz  figgA,  biz  wiijz,  and  i:vn 
ov  hiz  fedXz.      nau  o:l   dis  iz  f^'milJA  piktJArig,  tu 
mi:t  auA   tjaildij  kij'pasitiz ;  fo   di  infinit  wAn   iz  not 
tu  bi  kpn'siivd  ov  |  i3Z  do:  SAt/  si'militju:dz  wa  litATAl. 
fakts.     it   iz   'bu   'B'nie:izir]    inst-ens   dv  di'vain  Iav,  d^t  hi 
juizoz   ho:mli   parijbhz  |  so:  d-gt  wi  mei  bi  helpt  tu  grasp 
SAb'laim  tru:dz.      let  as  6ar)k  dB  lo:d  tdv  du  wAid 
fo  dis. 


taip  bi:,  parugraf  wAii  Gliti  e:t. 

from  B  spi:tj'   bai  mistk  gladstAn. 

on  d-B  deO  r»v  djon  brait. 

di:z  men  [mistl  kobdAn  -und  mistA  brait]  had  livd  A'pon 
dB  konfid^ns,  di[j]  'B'pru:vAl,  and  di[j]  'B'p]o:z  tjv  d^  pi:pli. 
dB    wA:k    DV    de    laivz   h^d    bi:n  |  tu   pro'pel   d's   taid   dv 
pAblik  sentiment.     SAdunli  de  ke:im  13  gre:t  D'ke:5An  | 
on   hwitj  cie:i  difld  from   d-B  vast  mu'd^oriti  dv  de 
felo  kAntrimeu.      ai  mai'self  woz  wAn  dv  do:z  |  hu:  did 
not  ^'gri:  wi9  dem  in  d^  p'e'tikjulA  vju:  hwitj"  de: 
tuk  I  on  dB  krai'mi:[j]'Bn  konflikt.  bAt  ai  felt  pro'fauudli  |  hwot 
mAst   h^v   bi:n  d^  morAl  eli've:iXAn  dv  d-B  men,  hu:, 
havig   bi:n   nA:tJAd  6ru  de  laivz  in  di[j]  atmosfi:r 
DV  popjulAr  'B'pru:vAl  -Bud  on'6ju:zi[j]azm,  kud  BtB  mo:m'Bnts 
no:tis  ]  kon'sent   tu  pa:t  wid   d^    ho:l  dv  dat  fe:ivA  hwit/ 
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thej    had    hitherto    enjoyed,    and    which   their    opponents 
thought  to  be  the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils. 

I  will  not  now  refer  to  the  remarkable  and  highly 
varied  gifts  of  Mr.  Bright  except  as  to  one  minor  par- 
ticular; but  I  cannot  help  allowing  myself  the  grati- 
fication of  recording  that  Mr.  Bright  was,  and  that  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  and  that  he  delighted  to  be,  one  of  the  chief 
guardians  among  us  of  the  purity  of  the  English  tongue. 
He  knew  how  the  character  of  the  nation  was  associated 
with  its  language;  and  as  he  was  in  everything  an  English- 
man, profoundly  attached  to  the  country  in  which  he  was 
born,  so  the  tongue  of  his  people  was  to  him  almost  an 
object  of  worship;  and  in  the  long  course  of  his  speeches 
it  would  be  difficult,  indeed  hardly  possible,  to  find  a 
single  case  in  which  that  noble  language,  the  language 
of  Shakespeare  and  of  Milton,  did  not  receive  an  illustration 
from  his  Parliamentary  eloquence. 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mr.  Bright  to  unite  so  many 
and  such  distinguished  intellectual  gifts  that,  if  we  had  had 
need  to  dwell  upon  them  alone,  we  should  have  presented 
a  dazzling  picture  to  the  world;  but  it  was  also  his  happy 
lot  to  teach  us  moral  lessons,  and  by  the  simplicity,  by 
the  consistency,  and  by  the  unfailing  courage  and  constancy 
of  his  life,  to  present  to  us  a  combination  of  qualities  so 
elevated  in  tlieir  nature  as  to  carry  us  at  once  into  a 
higher  atmosphere.  It  has  thus  come  about  that  we  feel 
that  Mr.  Bright  is  entitled  to  a  higher  eulogy  than  any 
that  could  be  due  to  mere  intellect,  or  than  any  that  could 
be  due  to  mere  success.  Of  mere  success  he  was  indeed 
a   conspicuous   example;   in   intellect   he   might   lay  claim 
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de:  had  hidAtu  an'djoid,  and  hwitj  der  D'pomBnts 
9o:t  tu  bi:  d'B  veri  breG  dv  de  nostrilz. 

ai    wil    not    nau    ri'lA:    tu    d'B    rimaik'Bbl:    Bnd   haili 
TEirid   gifts  Dv  mistA  brait  |  eksept  az  tu  wau  maiuA  pB- 
'tikjulA;    bAt    ai    kanot    hflp    B'lau[w]ii)    raai'self  d'B   grati- 
fi'keijAu  Dv  ri'koidig  |  d^t  mistA  brait  woz,  and  d'Bt  hi  nju: 
him'sflf  tu  bi:,   and  d^t  hi  dilaitad  tu  bi:,   wAn  dv  d^  tjiif 
gaidJBnz  'B'mAg   as  |  ov   dB   pju:riti  t)v   di[j]   irjglij"  tAg. 
hi:  nju:  hau  dv  karsktAr  dv  d^  ne:jAn  woz  'B'so:sie:t8d 
■wid    its    lagwedj;     and    az    hi    woz    in    evriGig   -bu    igglij'- 
mBn,    pro'faundli    'B'tatjt    tu    d'B    kAntri   in    hwitj"  hi    wdz 
bo:n,    so:  dB    tAij    nv    hiz    pi:pl   woz   tu   him  |  o:lmo:st   bu 
obdjEkt    cv    wA:Jip;    and   in    dB  log   ko:is  dv  hiz  spi:t/8z   { 
it  wud  bi  difikAlt,  in'di:d  ha:dli  posibl:,  tu  faind  b 
siggl:  ke:s  |  in  hwitj  dat  no:bh  lagwedj,  d'B  lagwedj 
DV  Xe:kspi:r   Bnd   dv  miltAn,  did  not  ri'si:v  bu  ilAs'tre:jAn 
from  hiz  pa:lB'm8ntAri  elokwBns. 

it  wDz  dB  hapi  lot  ov  mistA  brait  |  tu  ju'nait  so:  meni 
and  SAtJ  dis'tigwijt  int9'ltktju[w]Al  gifts,  dBt  if  wi  hBd  had 
ni:d  tu  dwel  A'pon  dem  B'lo:n,  wi:  Jud  hBV  pri'ztntad 
B   dazlig    piktJA  tu  dB   WA:ld;  bAt  it  wDz  o:lso   hiz  hapi 
lot  tu  ti:tj  AS  morAl  Iesauz,  and  bai   dB   sim'plisiti,  bai 
dB  kon'sistBusi,  and  bai  di[j]  An'fe:ilig  kArodj  Bnd  konstBnsi 
DV  hiz  laif,  tu  pri'zent  tu  as  b  kombi'ne:J"An  dv  kwolitiz  so: 
£live:tad  in  de  ne:tJA  |  az  tu  kari  as  Bt  wAns  intu  b 
haiAr  atmnsfi:!.     it  haz  dAS  kAm  B'baut  |  dBt  wi  fi:l 
dBt    mistA   brait    iz    an'taithd  tu  b  hail  ju:lDd5i  |  dBn   eni 
dBt  kud  bi  dju:  tu  mi:r  intolekt,  o:  dan  eni  dBt  kud 
bi   dju:   tu   mi:I   SAk'scs.      ov   mi:I    SAk'ses    hi:  wdz  in'di:d 
a    knu'spikjuAS    eg'zampl:;   in   intalekt   hi   mait   le:   kle:im 

Yietor,  Skizzen.     I  :  Lloyd,  Nord-Englisch.  Q 
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to  a  most  distinguished  place.  But  the  character  of  the 
man  lay  deeper  than  his  intellect,  deeper  than  his  eloquence, 
deeper  than  anything  that  could  be  described  as  seen  upon 
the  surface.  The  supreme  eulogy  which  is  his  due  is,  I 
apprehend,  that  he  lifted  political  life  to  a  higher  elevation 
and  to  a  loftier  standard.  He  has  thereby  bequeathed  to 
his  country  the  character  of  a  statesman  which  can  be 
made  the  subject,  not  only  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude, 
but  even  of  what  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  calling — as  it 
has  been  well  called  already  by  one  of  his  admiring  eulogists 
— reverential   contemplation. 


Simple  Historical  Reading. 

Old-English  Institutions. 

The  larger  kingdoms,  such  as  Wessex  and  Mercia,  were 
divided  into  shires;  the  smaller,  such  as  Essex  and  Sussex, 
after  they  lost  their  own  kings  and  were  made  part  of 
one  of  the  larger  kingdoms,  also  became  shires.  Each 
shire  was  divided  into  smaller  districts,  called  hundreds, 
which  were  larger  or  smaller  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Each  hundred  contained  a  number  of  townships.  The 
officer  of  the  township  was  the  town-reeve.  He  called  the 
grown  men  of  the  township  to  meet  in  the  town -moot. 
There  they  settled  matters  which  concerned  the  township. 
If  the  town  w^as  defended  by  a  mound,  it  was  called  a 
burgh,  or  borough,  or  bury,  which  are  only  different  ways 
of  saying  one  word,  meaning  defence.  The  head  officer 
of  a  borough  was  called  a  borough-reeve.  If  the  town 
was   a    place   of  trade   he  was  often  called  a  port -reeve. 
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tu  V.  mo:st  dis'tigAviJt  ple:s.      bAt  di?   kar^ktAr  da   d^s 
man  le:i  diipl  df^n  hiz  intalekt.   di:pA   dv.n  hiz  elokwens, 
di:pA  dT3n  eniGig  di^t  kud  bi:  dis'kraibd  az  si:n  Apon 
d-B  SA:fes.     dv.  su:'pri:m  juiliDdji  hwitf  iz  hiz  dju:  iz,  ai 
apri'hend.  dat  hi:  lifted  po'litikAl  laif  tn  v.  haiAr  eli've:XAn 
and  tu  V.  loftii  standld.     hi:  haz  de:bai  bi'kwi:dd  tu 
hiz  kAntri   j   d^   kari?ktAr  da  v,   .ste:tsmBn  hwitj  kv.n  bi 
nie:id  d'B  SAbdjEkt,  not  o:nli  ov  admi're:jAn  i;nd  -qv  gratitju:d, 
bAt   i:vn   dv   hwot    ai   du:  not  eg'zadsjAret  in  ko:lig — az  it 
haz  bi:n  wel  ko:ld  o:rredi  bai  WAn  vv  hiz  fld'mairig  jinlDdjists 
— revA'renjAl  kontem'pleifAn. 


simpl:  his'torikl:  ri:dir]. 

o:ld  iijglij"  insti'tju:J'n:z. 
d^  la:d5A  kigdAmz,  SAtJ  sz  wEseks  ■end  mA:JiB,  we 
di'vaidod   intu  /ailz;    d^3   smoili,   SAtJ  bz   esaks  -end  SAsaks, 
aftl  de:i  lost  dsr  o:n  kigz      ^nd  wb  me:id  pa:t  dv 
WAn  Dv  d^  la:d5A  kigdAmz,  o:lso  bi'ke:im  JaiAZ.     i:tX 
Jaii  WDZ  di'vaidad  intu  smo:lA  distrikts,  ko:ld  hAndr^dz. 
hwitj"  WB  la:d7,A.i  d  smo:lAr  in  dif^A^r^Bnt  pa:ts  dv  iggknd. 
i:tj'  hAndrBd  kDn'te:md  v.  DAmbAr  vx  taunjips.     di: 
ofisAr  Dv  di3  taunj'ip  wdz  d^  taunri:v.     hi  ko:ld  d'B 
gro:n  ratn  dv  d'B  taunjip  tu  mi:t  in  d'B  taunmu:t. 
de:  de:i  setld  matlz  hwitj  kt)n'sA:nd  d'B  taunjip. 
if  d'B  taun  WDz  di'fendad  bai  'b   naaund,  it  wdz  ko:ld  v. 
bA:g,  o:  bAro,  o:  beri,  hwitj  ar  o:nli  dif(A)r'Bnt  we:iz 
Dv  se:ig  wAn  wA:d,  nii:nig  di'fens.     dv.  bed  ofisAr 
DT  V.  bAro  WDZ  ko:ld  'b   bArori:T.     if  d'B  taun 
wAz  'B  ple:s  Dv  tre:id,  hi:  wdz  ofn  ko:ld  'b  po:Itri:v 
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The  men  of  the  township  had  to  keep  in  repair  the  bridges 
and  fortifications  which  the  township  contained;  and  if 
need  were,  they  had  to  fight.  The  hundred  was  presided 
over  by  the  hundred-man,  or  hundred-elder.  Its  meeting 
was  the  hundred-moot,  and  this  dealt  with  the  business 
of  the  hundred.  The  head  of  the  shire  was  the  ealdorman 
or  alderman,  who  was  placed  over  it  by  the  king  and 
wise  men  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Beside  him,  in  Christian 
times,  was  the  bishop;  and  the  king  was  represented  by 
the  shire-reeve,  or  as  we  now  call  him,  sheriflf.  The  meeting 
of  the  men  of  the  shire  was  called  the  shire-moot;  there 
they  settled   all  quarrels. 

When  war  was  to  be  made,  or  the  country  was  in- 
vaded, word  was  sent  to  the  ealdormeu,  each  of  whom 
sent  word  to  the  hundi-ed-men  of  his  shire  to  meet  at  an 
appointed  place.  Each  hundred-man  called  on  the  town- 
reeves  of  his  hundred.  They  assembled  the  men  of  each 
township.  Every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty  had  to 
come.  They  ranged  themselves  in  families  and  marched 
under  the  command  of  the  reeve  and  the  parish-priest  to 
the  meeting-place  of  the  hundred.  There  they  met  the  men 
of  other  townships,  and  forming  one  body,  they  marched 
under  the  hundred-man  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  shire, 
where  the  whole  force  of  the  shire  was  united  under  the 
lead  of  the  ealdorman  and  the  bishop,  and  then  marched 
against  the  enemy,  or  joined  the  men  of  other  shires,  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  whole  force  collected  in  this  way 
was  called  the  Fyrd. 

A  group  of  shires  made  the  kingdom.  This  was 
governed  by  the  king  and  his  witena-gemot,  which  means 
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di?   mfcn  T)V   dv!   tauujip   had  tu  ki'.p  in  ri'pt:   dn   brid^ez 
i3nd  fo:tifi'ke:,fn:z  |  hwitj  dB  taunj'ip  kun'teiind:  and  if 
ni:d  we:,  de:  had  tu  fait.     dB  hAndr^d  wdz  pri'zaidad 
o:vA  bai  d'B  hAndrBdmnu,  o  hAndrtid  eldl.     its  mi:tig 
WDZ   d^  hAndrndmuit,   and  dis   dtlt  wi9  d^  biznes 
Dv  dB  hAndrBd.      dB   htd  uv  dB  Jail  wioz  di[j]  e'aldoman, 
or  oildimBn,  hu  wbz  ple:st  o:vAr  it  bai  dB   kig   Bnd 
waiz    men  |  dv    di?    ho:l  kigdAm.      bi'said  him,  in  kristJBn 
taimz,  WDZ  dB  bijAp;  and  dB  kig  wdz  repri'zented  bai 
d'B  Jairriiv,   or  bz  wi   nau  ko:l  him,  Jerif.   dB  mi:tig 
■DV  dB  men  nv  dB  J'aiA    wdz    ko:ld  dB  J'ailmu'.t;  de: 
de:  setl:d  o:l  kworAlz. 

hwen  wo:  wdz  tu  bi  me:id,  o:  dB  kAntri  wbz  in- 
've:id8d,  WA:d  wdz  sent  tu  di[j]  e'aldomen,  i:tX  bv  hu:m 
sent  wA:d  tu  dB  hAudrBdmen  dv  hiz  Jail  |  tu   mi:t   Bt  Bn 
B'p.>intad  ple:s.     i:tX  hAndrBdmBn  ko:ld  on  dB  tauu- 
ri:vz  dv  (h)iz  hAndrBd.     de:j  B'sembhd  dB  men  dv  i:tX 
taunj'ip.     evri  man  bi'twi:n  siksti:n  Bnd  siksti  had  tu 
kAm.      de:i  re:ind5d   dBm'selvz  in  familiz  |  Bnd  ma:tj"t 
Andl  dB  kn'mand  dv  dB  ri:v  Bnd  dB   pariX'pri:st  |  tu 
dB  mi:tigple:s  dv  dv.  hAndrBd.     dt:  de:i  met  dB  men 
DV  Adl  taunj'ips,  and  fo:mig    wAn   bodi,    de:i   ma:tjt 
Andl  dB  hAndrBdmBn  tu  dB  mi:tigple:s  dv  dB  J'ail, 
hwe:  dB  ho:l  fo:AS  dv  dB  Jaii  wdz  ju:'nait9d  [  AudA  dB 
li:d  DV  di[j]   e'aldoman   Bnd  dB  bijAp,  Bnd  den  ma:tjt 
B'genst  dip]  enami,  o:   djoind  dB  men  dv  Adi  Jaiiz,  az 
dB  ke:s  mait  bi:.     dB  ho:l  fo:AS  kD'ltktod  in  dis  we:i 
wdz  ko:ld  dB   fyrd. 

B   gru:p  DV  Jailz  me:id  dB  kigdAm.      dis   wdz 
gAvXnd   bai  dB   kig   Bnd  hiz   witena  ge'mo:t,  hwitJ  mi:nz 
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"meeting  of  wise  men."  It  was  made  up  of  the  king  and 
the  members  of  his  family,  the  ealdormen,  the  archbishops, 
the  bishops,  and  the  king's  thegns.  The  king's  thegns 
had  been  originally  the  king's  servants,  but  were  really  the 
greater  nobles.  The  Avitena-gemot  elected  the  king:  but 
it  was  quite  a  small  body,  even  in  the  larger  kingdoms. 
In  each  English  shire  there  was  a  quantity  of  land 
which  belonged  to  the  settlement,  but  had  not  been  given 
to  any  one  man.  This  was  called  folk-land.  The  king 
and  the  wise  men  used  to  make  grants  of  this  land,  and 
the  pieces  thus  granted  were  called  bocland,  because  they 
were  given  to  their  owners  by  ''book,''  or  title-deed. 

Ra>'SOME. 


Reading  aloud  from  a  Newspaper,  quickly. 

Daily  Mail,   22nd  Oct.   1897. 

Insects  in  Lapland. 

Anyone   who   hopes   to    make   a  comfortable  journey 

in   Lapland   should   never   make   the   mistake   of  arriving 

there   equipped    as    an    ordinary   tourist.     It  is  a  country 

that  abounds  in  mosquitoes  and  knorts,  and  if  there  is  a 

fly  more  persistent  than  another  it  is  a  knort.     A  knort  is 

a  small  creature  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  hundred  mosquitoes 

and   the   patience    of  ten    Jobs.     A   mosquito    heralds  his 

own  approach  with  a  menacing  buzz.    He  hovers  around, 

and  if  the  intended  victim  is  quick,  the  pest  can  be  killed. 

and  easily  killed;  though  of  course,  if  the  creatures  attack 

in   battalions,    the    whole   number   cannot    be   slaughtered, 

and    victorv   must   go    to   the   manv.      The  knort,   on  the 
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"mi:tig    dv    waiz    mtn."      it  \vdz  me:id  Ap  vy  (Jb  kirj   bikI 
dB  mEmblz  "DV  hiz  famili,  di[j]  e'aldomEii,  di[j]  ait/bijAps, 
dB  bijAps,  Bnd  dB  kigz  9e:iiiz.      dB  kigz  6e:inz 
hBd  bim   p'ridjiiiAli  dB  kigz  SAiVBnts,  bAt  W£r  I'iiAli   dB 
greiti  no'.bl'.z.      dB   witena  gt'moit  i'kktad  du  kiij;  bAt 
it  wDz  kwait  b  smo:l  bodi,  iivn:  in  dB  laidjA  kigdAmz. 

in  iitj  igglij  J"ail  dB  wdz  b  kwontiti  dv  land   | 
hwitj"  bi'logd  tu  dB  S£tl:mBnt,  bAt  hBd  not  bin   givn: 
tu  £ni  WAn  man.      dis   wdz  ko:ld  foikland.      dB   kig 
Bnd  dB  waiz  men  ju:st  tii  me:k  grants  nv  dis  land,  and 
dB  pi:s8z  dAs  grantad  we  ko:ld  boikland,  biko:z  de:i 
WB  givn:  tu  dBr  omlz  bai  "bu:k,"  o  taitl:di:d. 

ransAm. 

ri:dig   B'laud  frum  b   nju:zpepA,  kwikli. 
dB  de:ili  me:il,  dB  twenti  sskAnd  dv  ok'toibA, 
e:ti:n   nainti   stvn. 
ins£kts  in  lapland. 
eniwAn  hu  ho:ps  tu  me:k  a  kAmfAtAbl  djAini 
in  lapland  |  Jud  nevl  me:k  dA  mis'teik  av  A'raivig 
de  I  ii'kwipt  Bz  bu  oidinAri  tuirist.      its  b  kAnt-ii 
dAt  B'baunds  in  mAs'kiitoz  An(d)   no;ts,  Bnd  if  dAZ  b 
ilai  mol  pi'sistBut  dAn  A'nAdA  |  its   a  noit.      b    no:t  iz 
-B  smoil  kjiitJA  j  wi6  di[j]  obstinAsi  bv  b  hAndjBd  niAs'ki:toz, 
and  dB  pe:J"n:s  dv  ten  djoibz.     b  mAs'kiito  herAldz  iz 
o:n  B'pro'.tJ"  wi9  b   m^uBsig  bAz:.     hi  hovAZ  A'raund, 
Bnd  if  di[j]  iu'tendad  viktim  iz  kwik,  dB  p£st  kAn  bi  kild, 
Bnd  i:zili  kild;   do:  t)V  ko:Is,  if  dB   k.u:tJAz  B'tak 
in  bB'talJAnz,   dB  ho:l  UAmbl  ka:nt  bi  slo:tAd, 
Bnd  viktAri  inAst  go:   tu  dB   m£ni.      dB   no:t  on  di[j] 
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other  hand,  is  silent  and  apparently  harmless.  He  arrives 
unobtrusively.  He  strolls  about  a  bit,  as  if  he  were  not 
in  the  least  bit  hungry,  but  only  a  little  pleasantly  in- 
quisitive. What  harm  could  such  a  small  thing  do  to 
your  thick  knitted  stockings?  But  the  beak  of  the  knort 
is  long,  and  having  chosen  his  rendezvous,  the  owner  of 
that  beak  proceeds  to  burrow  with  it,  with  a  result  that  is 
altogether  surprising,  and  certainly  most  painful.  The 
Lapp  himself  stains  his  face  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and 
grease,  which  the  creatures  do  not  like.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  mosquito  and  knort  do  not  assail  the 
natives  as  they  do  strangers.  A  mask  of  this  stain,  and 
a  handkerchief,  placed  inside  the  cap  and  left  to  hang 
down  behind,  are  the  native  precaution.  But  the  tourist 
thinks  of  "England,  home  and  beauty,"  and  probably  does 
not  relish  disguising  his  complexion  into  that  of  a  mulatto. 
So  he  makes  himself  miserable  by  trying  to  wear  a  veil, 
something  like  a  meat-safe,  from  which  all  the  world  looks 
fike  milk-and-water,  and  he  breathes  with  a  suifocating 
leeling,  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  choking  or  fainting, 
or  doing  something  equally  unmanly. 


A  fable  told  to  children. 

The  Sow  and  the  Wolf. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  sow  which  had  a  many 
little  ones.  One  day  a  wolf  was  passing  that  way,  and 
raising  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  he  peeped  over  the  side 
of  the   sty,   and   saw    all   the   little    sucking-pigs  frisking 
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Adl  liand,  iz  sail^nt  And  'e'pe'.rBntli  ha:mlus.     hi:    sraivz 
Ainjb'tiu:sivli.      hi  stao:lz   ^'baut  b   bit,  az  if  hi  wa  not 
in  d'B  liist  bit  hAggri,  bAt  o:nli  b  litl  pkznitli  ig- 
'kwizitiv.     hwot  ha:m  kt)d  SAtJ"  v  smo:l  6ig  du:  tu 
ju  6ik  nited  stokigz?     bAt  d'B  bi:k  dv  d'B   no:t 
iz  log,  Bnd  havig  t/oizn:  (h)iz  ro'.ndivu:,  di  o:nAr 
DV  dat  bi:k  pi-D'si:dz  tu  bAro  wid  it,  wid  b  ri'zAlt  d^ts 
oiltA'gedl  sl'pjaizig,    ijnd  slit'Bnli  mo:st  peiinfl:.     d'B 
lap  him'self  steanz  (h)iz  fe:s  wid  13  mikstJAr  bv  ta:r 
An(d)  gri:s,  hwitj  d'B  k.ii:tJAz  do:nt  laik.    mo:'ro:vAr  its 
«  fakt  I  dut  d'B  mAs'kiito  'Bn(d)  no:t  doint  b'sgiiI  d'B 
ne:tivz  'bz  de:i  du  staeundjAz.     b  mask  dv  dis  steiin,  Bnd 
B  hagkltjif,  ple:st  in'said  dB  kap  Bnd  left  tu  hag 
daun  bi'haind,   a  dB   ne:tiv  pri'koij'n:.      bAt  dB   tu:rist 
Bigks  TDV  "igglBnd,    ho:m    Bnd  bjuiti,"   Bnd   probAbli    dAznt 
relij  dis'gaizig    (h)iz  kAna'plek/n:  intu   dat   dv  b  mju'lato. 
so:  hi  me:ks  (h)im'self  mizArAbl  bai  trai[j]ig  tu  we:r  b  ve:il, 
SAmGig  laik  b  mi:tse:f,   from  hwit/  o:l  dB  wA:ld  luks 
laik  niilkBn(d)'wo:tA,  Bnd  hi  bri:dz  wi6  b  SAfDke:tig 
fi:lig,  BZ  if  hi  wAr  on  dB  point   DV  t/o:kiij  d   fe:intig, 
0  du;ig  SAmGig  i:kwAli  An'manli. 


B  fe:ibl  to:ld  tu  tJildrBn. 

dB  sau  Bnd  dB  wulf. 

wAns   A'pon  B  taim   dA  wdz  b  sau  |     hwitj  had  b  meni 
litl:  wAnz.     wAn  de:i  b  wulf  waz  pasig  dat  we:i,  and 
ae:izig  him'self  on   (h)iz  haind   Itgz,  hi   pi:pt  o:va  da  said 
DV  dB   stai,  Bnd  so:  o:l   dB   litl:   SAkigpigz  friskig 
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about.  But  their  mother  sow  was  there,  and  she  was 
very  strong;  so  the  wolf  dare  not  touch  them,  though  he 
was  nearly  wild  with  hunger,  and  wanted  badly  to  eat 
them  up.  So  he  pretended  to  be  very  friendly,  and  said, 
Good  morning,  Mrs.  Sow,  what  a  beautiful  family  you  have 
got.  I  never  saw  any  children  so  pretty;  and  I  never 
saw  a  mother  so  kind  and  so  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  her  little  ones.  You  must  be  very  tired  sometime!^ 
with  all  this  house-work.  Pray  let  me  know  what  I  can 
do  for  you.  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  take  a  little  walk  this 
morning,  while  I  look  after  the  children.  It  would  be 
quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  serve  so  good  a  neighbour,  I. 
assure  you.  But  the  old  Sow  was  much  too  wise  to  be 
deceived  by  the  cunning  crafty  Wolf.  So  she  said  to  him. 
You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Wolf,  but  I  don't  let  anybody  look 
after  my  children  but  myself.  You  are  very  fond  of  them, 
no  doubt;  and  I  know  the  reason  why.  So  please  begone, 
this  very  minute.  Be  off  with  you,  I  say.  If  you  had 
been  an  honourable  wolf,  you  never  would  have  come  here 
at  all.  So  the  Wolf,  seeing  that  his  wickedness  was  quite 
understood,  slunk  off  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and 
hungrier  than  ever.  But  the  little  pigs  remained  with 
their  kind  and  careful  mother,  and  were  quite  safe. 


Nursery  Rhyme. 
Cock  Robin. 
Who  killed  Cock  Robin? 
I,  said  the  Sparrow,  with  my  bow  and  arrow, 
I  killed  Cock  Robin. 
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■B'baut.     bAt  d'B  inAdi  d^  sau  wdz  de:;  and  /i:  wdz 
veri    strog;    so:  dt;   wulf  de:nt  tAtJ'  d'Bm,  do:  hi 
WDZ  ni:Ili  waild  wi6  liAggl,  -Biid  wontad  badli  tu  i:t 
d'Bm  Ap.     so:  hi  pri'tendad  tu  bi  veri  frendli,  und  sed, 
gud  mo:nir]  misiz  sau,  hwot  -b  bju:tifDl  famili  ju:v 
got.      ai  nevA  so:    eni    tJildrBn    so  priti;    and    ai  nevA 
so:  B   mAdl  so  kaind  ]  'Bnd  so[w]  ■n'tentiv  tu  dB  wonts 
DV   hi  litl  WAnz.     ju  niAst  bi  veri  taild  SAm'taimz 
wid  o:l  dis  hauswA:k.     pre:i  let  mi  no:  hwot  ai  kAu 
du:   fB  ju.     praps  jud  laik  tu  te:k  u  litl  wo:k  dis 
mo:nig,  hwail  ai  luk  afti  d-B  tJildrBU.      it  wAd  bi 
kwait  B  plejA  tu  mi:  tu  sa:v  so:   gud  v  ne:ibA,  ai 
■b'Xu:!  ju.      but  di  o:ld  sau  wbz  mAtJ  tu:  waiz  tu  bi 
di'si:vd  bai  dB  kAnig  krafti  wulf.      so:  J'i  sed  tu  him, 
jui  veri  kaind  misti    wulf,  bAt  ai   do:nt  let  enibodi  luk 
afti  mai  tJildrBn  bAt  mai'self.     jui  veri  fond  dv  d^m 
no:  daut;  and  ai  no:  dB  ri:zn:  hwai.     so:  pli:z  bi'gon, 
dis  veri  minit.     bi:  of  wi9  ju  ai  se:i.     if  ju  hBd 
bi:n  an  onArAbl    wulf,  ju  nevi  wud  bv  kAm  hi:r 
B  to:l.     so:  dB  wulf,  si:[j]ig  dBt   hiz  wikadnBS  waz  kwait 
Audi'stud,  slAgk  of  wi6  hiz  te:il  bi'twi:n  (h)iz  legz,  and 
hArjgrii  dBn    evi.     bAt  dB  litl:  pigz  ji'me:ind  wi9 
dB   kaind  Bud  kc:fol    niAdi,  and  wa  kwait  se:f. 


nA:sAri  raira. 
kok  robin, 
hu:  kild  kok  robin? 
ai,  sed  dB  sparo,  wi6  mai  bo:  Bud  aro, 
ai  kild  kok  robin. 
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Who   saw   him  die? 
I,  said  the  Fly,  with  my  little  eye, 
I  saw  him  die. 

Who  caught  his  blood? 
I,  said  the  Fish,  with  my  little  dish, 
I  cautrht  his  blood. 


r' 


Who'll  make  his  shroud? 
I,  said  the  Beetle,  with  my  thread  and  needle, 
I'll  make  his  shroud. 

Who'll  dig  his  grave? 
I,  said  the  Owl,  with  my  spade  and  showl*, 
I'll  dig  his  grave. 

Who'll  read  the  prayers? 
I,  said  the  Rook,  with  my  little  book, 
I'll  read  the  prayers. 

Who'll  be  the  clerk? 
I,  said  the  Lark,  if  it's  not  in  the  dark, 
I'U  be  the  clerk. 

Who'll  bear  him  to  his  grave? 
I,  said  the  Kite,  if  it's  not  in  the  night, 
I'll  bear  him  to  his  grave. 

Who'll  be  chief  mourner? 
I,  said  the  Dove,  for  I  mourn  for  my  love, 
I'll  be  chief  mourner. 

*  Provincial  for  shovel. 
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hu:  so:  him  dai? 
ai,  sed  d^  flai,  wiG  mai  litl:  ai, 
ai  so:  him  dai. 

hu:  ko:t  (h)iz  bUd? 
ai,  sed  dB  fij",  wi6  mai  litl:  dij, 
ai  ko:t  (h)iz  bUd. 

hu:l  me:k  (h)iz  J.iaud? 
ai,  sed  dn  bi:tl,  wi9  mai  Gred  -enCd)  ni:dl,. 
ail  me:k  (h)iz  J".iaud. 

hu:l  dig  (h)iz  gre:iv? 
ai,  sed  di[j]  aul,  wi6  mai  spe:id  ^nd  Jaul, 
ail  dig  (h)iz  gre:iv. 

hu:l  .ii:d  d^  pre:z? 
ai,  sed  dv  ru:k,  wiO  mai  litl:  bu:k, 
ail  .u:d  dB  pre:z. 

hu:l  bi  dB  kla:k? 
ai,   sed  dB  la:k,  if  its  not  in  dv.  da:k, 
ail  bi  dB  kla:k. 

hu:l  be:  him  tu  hiz  gi-e:iv? 
ai,  sed  dB  kait,  if  its  not  in  dB  nait, 
ail  be:  him  tu  hiz  gre:iv. 

hu:l  bi    tXi:f  mo:InA? 
ai,   sed   dB    dAv,   for   ai  mo:In  ft)    mai  Iav, 
ail   bi  tj'i:f  mo:InA. 
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Who'll  sing  a  psalm? 
I,  said  the  Thrush,  as  I  sit  in  mj  bush, 
I'll  sing  a  psalm. 

Who'll  toll  the  hell? 
I,  said  the  Bull,  because  I  can  pull, 
ril  toll  the  bell. 


From  "Framley  Parsonage,"    a   novel  by    Anthony 

Trollope. 

[Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  sister  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Sowerby, 
visits  Miss  Dunstable,  a  rich  maiden  lady,  on  a  matri- 
monial mission.] 

S.  I  may  as  well  break  the  ice  at  once.  You  know  enough 
of  Nathaniel's  affairs  to  be  aware  that  he  is  not  a 
very  rich  man. 

D.  Since  you  do  ask  me  about  it,  I  suppose  there's  no  harm 
in  saying  that  I  believe   him  to  be  a  very  poor  man. 

S.  Not  the  least  harm  in  the  world,  but  just  the  reverse. 
Whatever  may  come  of  this,  my  wish  is  that  the  truth 
should  be  told  scrupulously  on  all  sides:  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

D.  Magna  est  Veritas,  as  the  Bishop  of  Barchester  taught 
me  long  ago.      But  I  forget  the  remainder. 

S.  The  bishop  was  quite  right,  my  dear,  I'm  sure.  But 
if  you  go  to  your  Latin,  I'm  lost.  As  Ave  were  just 
now  saying,  my  brother's  pecuniary  affaii'S  are  in  a 
bad  state.  He  has  a  beautiful  property  of  his  own, 
which  has  been  in  the  family  for  I  can't  say  how  many 
centuries — long  before  the  Conquest,  I  know. 
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liu:l   sir]   t:   sa:mV 
ai,  sed  diJ   GfaJ,   az   ai  sit  in  mai  buf, 
ail   siij   V,   sa:m. 

hu:l  to:l  d^  bel? 
ai,  sed  dt?  bul,  biko:z  ai  k^n  piil, 
ail  to:l  dB  bel. 


from   "framli  pasiAnedj,"  v  novl:  bai   anBAiii 

t.iolAp. 

[misiz    liarAld    smi6,    sistAr   bv    mistA     n^'GanJAl     saulbi. 
vizits    mis    dAnstebl:,  a    ritf    meudn:    le:idi,    on    •«    matai- 

'moiniAl  miXAn.] 

S.  ai  ine:i   -bz   wel   bre:k  di[j]    ais  Bt  wAns.     ju   no:   i'nAf 
Dv  n^'GanJAlz  'c'feiz  tu  bi  'g'we:  d^t  biz   not  v 
veri  ritj  man. 

D.  sins  ju  du:  ask  mi  -e'baut  it,    ai  SApo'.z  de:z  no:  ha:m 
in  se:[j]ig   d^t  ai  bi'liiv  him  tu  bi  -b   veri  pu:i  man. 

S.  not  d^  li:st  ba:m  in   dts    WA:ld,  bAt  d7,Ast  d'B  ri'vA:s. 
hwot'evA  me:  kAm  tjv   dis,  mai  wij"  iz   det  d^  tju:6 
Jud  bi  to:ld   skru:pJAlAsli  on  o:l  saidz — d^  tju:9, 
d'B  ho:l  t.iu:6,  and  nABirj   bAt  d'B  tiu:0. 

D.  magna  est  Veritas,  az  dB  bi/Ap  dv  ba:tJ'estA  to:t 
mi  log   'Bgo:.      bAt  ai  fo'get  d'B  ri'me:indA. 

S.  d^  bijAp  WDz  kwait  jait,  mai  di:A,  aim  Ju:I.     bAt 
if  ju  go:  tu  Jul  latin,   aim   lost,      az  wi  wa  djAst 
nau  se:[j]ig,  mai  brAdiz  pi'kju;nJAri  'B'fe:z  Dr  in  b 
veri  bad  ste:t.      hi  haz  ■b  bju:tiful   proplti  dv  biz  o:n, 
bwitj  h'BZ  bi:n  in  d'B  famili  f^r  ai  ka:nt  se:i  hau  meni 
sentjuriz — log  bi'fo:.[  d'B  kogkwest,  ai  no:. 
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D.  I   wonder  what  my  ancestors  were   then. 

S.  It  does  not  much  signify  to  any  of  us  what  our  ancestors 

were;  but  it's  a  sad    thing  to  see   an  old  property  go 

to  ruin. 
D.  Yes  indeed,   we    none   of    us   like    to   see    our    property 

going  to  ruin,   whether  it  be  old  or  new.     I  have  some 

of  that  feeling   already,    although  mine  was  only  made 

the  other  day,  out  of  an  apothecary's  shop. 
S.  God   forbid    that   I  should    ever   help    you    to    ruin    it. 

I  should   be   sorry    to  be   the  means    of  your  losing  a 

ten-pound  note. 
D.  Magtia   est   Veritas,    as   the  dear   bishop    said.     Let   us 

have  the  truth,    the  whole  truth,    and  nothing  but  the 

truth,  as  we  agreed  just  now. 
S.  And  that's  what  I  wish.      Of  course  my  chief  object  is 

to  secure  my  dear  brother's  happiness. 
D.  That's  very  unkind   to  poor  Mr.  Harold  Smith. 
S.  Well,  well,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean. 
D.  Yes,  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean.     Your  brother  is 

a  gentleman  of  good  family,  but  of  no  means. 
S.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that. 

D.  Of  embarrassed  means  then,  or  anything  you  will;  where- 
as I  am  a  lady  of  no  family,  but  of  sufficient  wealth. 

You  think  that  if   you  brought    us  together  and  made 

a  match  of  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for — for  whom? 
S.  Yes,  exactly. 
D.  But  for    whomV      Remember    the    bishop    now    and    his 

nice  little  bit  of  Latin. 
S,  For  Nathaniel  then.     It  would   be   a  very   good   thing 

for  him.      Now  that's  honest,  is  it  not? 
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D.  ai   wAndA  hwot   mai    ansQstlz  we   den. 

S.  it   dAzn:t  mAtf  signifai  tu  eni  dv  as  |  hwot  aur  ansostlz 

we:;  bAt  its  b  sad  Big  tu   si:  Bn  o:ld  proplti  go: 

tu  ru:in. 
D.  JES  in'di:d,  wi  dau  dv  as  laik  tu  si:  aui  propXti 

go:ig  tu  ru:in,  hwedAr  it  bi  o:ld  u  nju:.      aiv  SAm 

Bv  d^t  fi:lig  o:rjEdi,  o:rdo:  main  wtdz  o:nli  me:id 

di:  AdA  de:i,  aut  dv  v.n  B'poOakeriz  Jop. 
S.  god  f^'bid  dBt  ai  Jud  evi  help  ju  tu   ru:in   it 

ai  Jud  bi  sori  tu  bi  dv.  mi:nz  dv  jul  lu:zig   b 

ten   paund  no:t. 
D.  magna  est  Veritas,  az  dB  di:I  bijAp  sed.     let  as 

hav   dB  t.iu:e,  dB  ho:l  tui:G,   and  uAGig  bAt  dB 

tiu:G,  az  wi  B'gri:d  djAst  nau. 
S.  and  dats  hwot  ai  wi/.     ov  ko:Is  mai  tj"i:f  obdjekt  iz 

tix  si'kju:A  mai  di:A  brAdiz  hapiuBS. 
D.  dats  veri  An'kaind  tu  pu:I  mistl  harAld  smi6. 
S.  wel,  wel,  wel,  ju  no:  hwot  ai  mi:n. 
D.  jes,   ai  Gigk  ai  no:    hwot  ju  mi:n.     jul  brAdiz 

B   djenthmBn  dv  gud   famili.   bAt  t>v  no:  mi:nz. 
S.  not  kwait  so:  bad  bz  dat. 
D.  ov  am'barBst  mi:nz   den,  or  eniGii)  ju  wil;  hwer'az 

aim  B  le:idi  r»v  no:  famili,  bAt  nv  SA'fiJn:t  welG. 

ju  Gigk  dBt  if  ju  bro:t  as   tu'gedl  |  Bnd  me:id 

B  matj"  DV  it,  it  wud   bi:  b  gud  Gig  fo: — fo:  hu:m? 
S.  jes,  eg'zaktli. 
D.  bAt  fo  hu:m?  ri'membl   dB  bijAp  nau,   and  hiz 

nais  litl:  bit  dv  latin. 
S.  fo  uB'GanJAl  den.     it  wud  bi:  b  veri  gud  Gig 

fu  him.     nau   dats  onBst,  iz  it  not? 

Vietor,  Skizzen.      I.:  Lloyd,  Nord-Knglisch.      2.  Aufi  7 
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D.  Yes,  that's  honest.     And  did  he  send  you  here  to  tell 

me  this? 
S.  Well,  he  did,  that  and  something  else. 
D.  And  now  let's  have  the  something  else.  You  were  going 

to  tell  me  how  well  he  would  use  me,  no  doubt. 
S.  Something  of  that  kind. 
D.  That  he   wouldn't  beat  me;  or  spend   all   my   money,  if 

I   got  it  tied    up   out    of  his  power;    or    look    down   on 

me   with  contempt  because  my  father  was  an  apothecary. 

Was  that  it':' 
S.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  you  might  be  more  happy 

as   Mrs.    Sowerby    of  Chaldicotes   than    you    can    be    as 

Miss  Dunstable — 
I).  Of  Mount  Lebanon.     And   had  Mi*.   Sowerby   no  other 

message  to  send?     Nothing  about  love,  or  anything  of 

that   sort?     T   should  lil<e  to   know,  before   taking  such 

a  leap. 
8.  I   do  believe  that  he  has  as  true  a  regard  for  you  as 

any  man   of  his  age  ever  does  have — 
D.  For  any  woman    of   luine.      That's  not  putting  it  in  a 

very  devoted  way,  certainly;    but  I'm  glad  to  see  you 

remember  the  good  bishop's  maxim. 
S.  What  would  you  have  me  say?    If  I  told  you  lie  was- 

dying  for  love,  you    would    say  I  was  trying    to  cheat 

you.     And  now,  because  I  don't  tell  you  so,   you  saj 

he  is  wanting    in   devotion.     I  must  say  you  are  hard 

to  please. 
D.  Perhaps  I  am  very  unreasonable.    As  for  expecting  the 

love    of  a  man    who  condescends  to    be    my    husband,. 

that,  of  course,  would  be  monstrous. 
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D.  jes,  dats  onigst.     an(d)  did  hi  send  ju  hi:l  tu  tei 

mi  disV 
S.  wfl,  hi  did,  dat  end  SAinGiij   els. 
D.  and  nau  lets  liav  dc  SAmBig  els.     ju  wa  go:ig 

to  tel  mi  hail  wel  hi  wud  ju:z  mi,  no:  daut. 
S.  SAmOig  bv  dat  kaind. 
D.  d^t  hi  wudnit  bi:t  mi;    o   spend  o:l  mai  mAni,  if 

ai  got  it  taid  Ap    aut  dv  hiz  pa\iA;  o  luk  davm  on 

mi  wi9  knn'temt  |  bi'ko:z  mai  faidi   wnz    un   'e'poBakeri. 

woz  dat  itV 
S.  ai  WBZ  godij  tu  tel  ju  ivt  ju  mait  hi  mo:i  hapi  | 

az  misiz  sauAbi  vy  tJaldiko:ts  !  dan  ju  kan  hi  bz 

mis   dAnstnbl  — 
D.  ov  maunt  Itb'enAn.     and  had  mistl  sauibi  no:  Adl 

mesed'>j   tu  send?     nA6ig   ^'baut  1a v,  or  eniBirj   -dv 

dat  so:t?     aid  laik  tu  no:  bi'fo:!'  te:kig   SAtJ 

Ts  li:p. 
S.  ai  du:  bi'li:v  hi  haz  bz  t.iu:  v  ri'ga:d  fo  ju:  |  bz 

eni  man  nv  hiz  e:id5  evA  dAz  hav— 
D.  for  eni  wum^n  tdv  main,      dats  not  putig  it  in  b 

veri  di'vo:tod  we:i,  SA:tAnli;  bAt  aim  glad  tu  si:  ju 

ri'membA  d^  gud  bijAps  maksim. 
S.  hwot  wud  ju  hav  mi  se:i?     if  ai  to:ld  ju  hi  wt>z 

daiig  fA  Iav,  ju  wud  se:i  ai  wdz  tiaiig  tu  tji:t 

ju.     and  nau,  bi'ko:z  ai  do:nt  tel  ju  so:,  ju  se:i 

hi:z  wontig  in  di'vo:/An.     ai  mAst  se:i  ju:.i"  ha:d 

tu  pli:z. 
D.  pA'haps   aim   veri  An'.ii:zn'Bbl.      az  fur  eks'pektig   de 

Iav  "dv   v  man  hu  kondi'sendz  tu  bi:  mai  hAzbund, 

dat,  DV  ko:Is,  wud  bi  monstxAs. 

7* 
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S.  Now,  m}'    dear  Miss  Dunstable  I 

D.  I  feel  indeed  that  I  ought  to  be  obliged  to  your  brother 
for  sparing  me  the  string  of  complimentary  declarations 
which  are  usual  on  such  occasions.  He,  at  any  rate, 
is  not  tedious — or  rather  you  on  his  behalf.  No  doubt 
his  time  is  so  occupied  with  his  parliamentary  duties 
that  he  cannot  attend  to  this  little  matter  himself. 

S.  He  was  coming  here  himself,  but  I  advised  him  not 
to  do  so. 

D.  That  was  so  kind  of  you! 

S.  I  thought  that  1  could  explain  to  you  more  openly 
and  more  freely  what  his  intentions  really  were. 

D.  Oh  I've  no  doubt  that  they  are  honourable.  He  does 
not  want  to  deceive  me  in  that  way,  I  am  quite  sure. 

S.  Upon  my  word,  you  would  provoke  a  saint. 

D.  I  am  not  likely  to  get  into  any  such  company  by  the 
alliance  that  you  are  now  suggesting  to  me.  There 
are  not  many  saints  usually  at  Chaldicotes,  I  believe; 
always   excepting  my   dear  bishop  and  his  wife. 

S.  But  my  dear,  what  am  I  to  say  to  NathanielV 

D.  Tell  him,   of  course,    how    much  I   am  obliged   to   him. 

S.  Do  listen  to  me  one  moment.  I  dare  say  I  have  done 
wrong  to  speak  to  you  in  such  a  bold  unromantic  way. 

D.  Not  at  all.  The  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth, — that's  what  we  agreed  on. 
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S.   nau.  mai  di:,^  mis  dAUstBbl  I 

D.  ai  fi:l  in'di:d  d^t  ai  o:t  tu  bi  D'blaidjd  tu  jui,  brAd'v  | 
fo  spE'.rig  mi:  d^  stiiij  dv  kompli'mentAri  d£klB're:Jn:z  | 
hwitj  A  ju'.zuaI  on  SAtJ'  ^'keijAnz.  hi:  m  teni  re:t, 
iz  not  ti:dJAS — or  ra:dA  ju:  |  on  biz  bi'hQ:f,  no:  dant 
biz  taimz  so:  okjupaid  wi6  biz  pa:lB'mentAri  djuitiz  | 
d^t   bi  kanot  ^'tend  tu  dis  litl:  matX  him'self. 

S.   bi:    wnz    kAmig    brJ   bim'self,    but  ai   edVaizd  him  not 
tu  du:  so. 

D.  dat  WDz  so:  kaind  uv  ju! 

S.  ai    6o:t   d^t   ai  kud  eks'ple:in  tu  ju  mo:r  o:pAnli  |  Bud 
mo:I  t'ri:li  |  bwot   (b)iz   in't£njn:z  .u:Ali  we:. 

D.   o:  aiv  no:  daut  d^t  de:.t  onrBbl.     bi:  dAzn:t 

wont  tu  di'si:v  mi[j]  in  dat  we:i,  aim  kwait  ju:!'. 

S.  A'pon  mai  wA:d,  ju  wud  prt)'vo:k  b  se:int. 

D.   aim    not   laikli    tu  get  intu  eni   SAtJ"  kAmp^ni  |  bai  di: 
■e'laiBns  dnt  ju:I  nau  sA'djestig  tu  mi.     dxsr 
1  not  mtni  se:ints  ju:zuAli   ut   tXakliko:ts   ai  bi'li:v; 
odwez   ek'stptiij   mai   di:I  bijAp   end   biz   waif. 

S.  bAt  mai  di:!^  bwot  Bm  ai  tu  se:  tu  uB'BanJAl? 

D.  ttl  him,  Dv  ko:AS,  bau  mAtJ  aim  u'blaidjd  tu  him. 

S.   du:  lisn:  tu  mi  wAn   mo:mBut.     ai  de:  se:i  aiv  dAu 
.log    tu    spi:k  tu  ju    in    SAtJ'   b    bo:ld    An.io'mantik  we:i. 

D.  not  B  to:l.     dB  t.iu:9,  dB  bo:l  t.iu:9,  and  uAGig 
bAt  dB  tru:0,  dats  hwot  wi[j]  B'gri:d  on. 
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From  ''The  Pickpocket,"  comedy,  by  G.  P.  Hawtrey. 

Characters: 
Gregory  GrumutjEdon,  imaginary  invalid. 
Freda,  his  niece  (assisting  him  to  alight  from  bath-chair). 

F.  Carefully,  Uncle  Gregory.     Carefully  out  of  the  chair. 

G.  Chair,  do  you  call  it?  I  call  it  a  pei'ambulator.  Where 
are  you  taking  me?  I'm  not  going  into  that  stuffy 
hotel.     I  want  to  sit  down. 

F.  Then  let  us  stay  outside.  What  a  lovely  place!  I  think 
you'll  enjoy  sitting  out  here. 

G.  No,  I  shan't,  I  shan't  enjoy  anything.  I  shall  catch 
my  death  of  cold.  But  anything  is  better  than  those 
unwholesome  rooms.  Fm  feeling  faint.  I'm  sinking! 
I  know  why  it  is!  It's  because  I  could  eat  no  breakfast, 
no  breakfast  at  all. 

F.  Why,  Uncle  Gregory!  you  had  ham  and  eggs,  and  a 
chop,  and  an  omelette. 

G.  Well  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Of  course  I  forced 
myself  to  eat  a  little  food;  ])ut  I  didn't  enjoy  it.  I 
didn't  enjo}-  it  a  bit. 

F.  I  certainly  thought  3-0U  enjoyed  your  breakfast,  uncle. 

G.  I  tell  you  I  did  not.  The  fact  is,  I'm  feeling  frail, 
ver}^  frail. 

F.  Oh.  Uncle  Gregory,  don't  say  that. 

G.  All,  my  pet,  you're  a  good  child.  Toil  will  be  soi'ry,  ehV 
—  a  little  sorry  when  I  die?  You  will  come  here  some 
day  and  strew  flowers  over  my  little  grave? 

F.  Uncle   Gregory,  don't!      Cheer  up!      Come  now,  where' 
shall  we  sit? 
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from  "d^  pikpokat,"  komedi,  bai  dji:  pii  hoitri. 

kar^ktAz. 
gregAri   gi-Ambl:dAn,  i'madjinAri  invBliid. 
friid-B,   hiz  ni:s  (ij'sistig  him  tu  t''lait  from   baG  tfe:). 

F.  keifuli,  Aijkl:  gregAri.      keifuli   aut  dv  dn  tjt:. 

G.  tje:,   dju   k.i:l    it?     ai    ko:l    it  yi  pAr'ambjuletA.     hweu 
A  ju  te:kig  mi?     aim  not  godrj  intu  Gat  stAfi 
ho'tel.     ai  wont  tu  sit  daun. 

F.  den  let  as  ste:i  aut'said.     hwot  v;  Lvvli  ple:s!     ai  Giijk 
Jul  en'djoi  sitig   aut  Iuia. 

G.  no:  ai  Ja:nt,  ai  Jaint  an'djoi  eniGig.     ai  Jl:  kat/ 
mi  deG  dv  ko:ld.     bAt  eniGiijz  betA  dun  do;z 
An'ho:lsAm  .iu:mz.      aim  fidiij   feiint.      aim   sigkiij! 

ai    no:  hwai  it  iz.      its  bi'ko:z   ai  kiod  i:t  no:   brekfitst, 
no:  brekfijst  v.  to:l. 

F.  hwai,  Agkl:   gregAri!     ju  had  ham  uud  egz,   and  i?  tj'.tp, 
and  T?n   omilet. 

G.  wfl  bAt  ju  no:  hwot  ai  mi:n.     ov  ko:,vS  ai  fo:Ast 
mi'sflf  tu    i:t   m  litl  fu:d;  bAt   ai  didn:t  an'djoi  it.      t^i 
didn:t  an'djoi  it  -b  bit. 

F.  ai  SA:tanli  Go:t  ju  en'djoid  jn   brekf-est  Aijkl:. 

G.  ai  tel  ju  ai  didn:t.  d^  fakt  iz  aim  fi:liij  fre:il, 
veri  fre:il. 

F.  o:,  Agkl:  gregAri,  do:nt  se:i  dat. 

G.  a:  mai  pet,  ju:r  v  gud  tjaild.  ju:l  bi  sori,  e:i? 
— V,  litl:  sori,  hwen  ai  dai?  ju:l  kAm  hiil  sAm 
de:i  I  Bnd  st.iu:  flau[w]Az  o:va  mai  litl:  greiiv? 

F.  Agkl:  gregAri,  do:nt.     tj'i:r  Apl     kxvm  nau,  hwe: 
Jl:  wi  sit? 
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G.  Yes,  dear;  where  shall  we  cheer  upV  We  must  try 
and  find  some  corner  where  there  is  no  draught.  This 
seems  the  best  place. 

F.  It's  very   pleasant  here. 

G.  Pleasant!     Ugh!     Suppose  it  comes  on  to  rain. 

F.  Oh  no,  it  won't  rain.     And  if  it  did,  we  could  go  in. 

G.  In?  Go  in?  You  want  to  choke  me!  You  grudge  me 
Heaven's  blessed  breath!  Ah!  there's  a  draught  here. 
Oh  I  see  what  it  is.  The3^'ve  left  the  gate  open.  I  feel 
it  distinctly.      Where's  my  comforter? 

F.  Here  it  is,  uncle.      But  I  don't  feel  any  draught. 

G.  No  draught!  I  tell  you  there's  a  hurricane.  And  1 
believe  the  ground's  damp  too.     My  feet  are  like  stones. 

F.  Wait  a  minute,  uncle.  I'll  run  and  fetch  a  foot- 
stool.    {Exit  F.) 

G.  I  wish  I  hadn't  come  to  this  miserable  place.  I  shall 
never  get  better  here.  I'll  go  away  to-moiTow.  I  wonder 
how  long  that  girl  will  be  before  she  brings  the  footstool. 
I  feel  the  deadly  chill  creeping  up  my  legs.  Ah,  here 
she  comes  at  last.  {Re-enter  F.)  Freda,  why  do  you 
leave  me  all  alone.  You  don't  know  what  might  happen 
to  me. 

F.  I  won't  leave  you,  uncle  dear.  See,  here's  a  footstool, 
and  a  rug. 

G.  Ah,  that's  better.  I  begin  to  think  this  place  will  agree 
with    me.     I'm    afraid   it   will.     I   feel  better  already. 

F.  Oh,  I  am  so  glad. 

G.  Yes,  and  I've  got  such  a  capital  idea.  I've  hit  on  a 
plan  of  finding  out  what  is  really  the  matter  with  me. 

F.   What  a  blessing  that  would  be! 
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G.  JEs  di:i;  hwE'.*  J'l:  wi  tjiir  Ap'?     wi  iuas  t.iai 
Bnd  faind  SAm  koiiiA  hwe  dez  no:  d.iaft.     dis 
si:mz  d-B  best  ple:s. 

F.  its  veri  pleznit  hi\L 

G.  plezmt!     a:x1     SA'po:z  it  kAmz  on  tu  re:in. 

F.  o:   no:,    it    wo:nt  .ie:in.     and  if  it  did,  wi  kud  go:  in. 

G.  i:n:?     go:  i:n:?     ju  wontu  tJ'o:k  mi!     ju  grAdj  mi 
hevn:z  blesad  bre6!     a:!  dez  b  draft  hi:I. 

o:    ai    si:   hwot   it   iz.     de:iv   left  d^   ge:t  o:pn.     ai  fi.:I 
it   dis'tirjktli.      liwe:z  mai  kAmfAti? 

F.  hi:r  it  iz  Agkl:.     bAt  ai  do:nt  fi:l  eni  d.iaft. 

G.  no:  d.iaft  I  ai  tel  ju  d.lz  b  hArikein.     and  ai 

bi'li:v    d^    graundz  damp   tu:.      mai   ii:t   a  laik  sto:nz. 

F.  we:t  B  minit  Agkl:.      ail  .iau  und  fetj"  v.  fut- 
stul.     (egzit  F.) 

G.  ai  wij  ai  hadn:t  kAm  tu  dis  mizAr-ebl  ple:s.     ai  J'l: 
ntvA  get    betA  hiiL   ail:    go:    ^'we:!  tu'moro.     ai  wAndA 
hau  log  dat  gA:l  a1  bi:  |  bi'fo:.{'  Ji  brigz  dB  futstul. 

ai  fi:l  dB  dedli  tjil  kri:pir)  \p  mai  legz.     a:,  hi:! 
Ji   kAmz   Bt  last.     (ri[j]'entA   F.)     Fri:dB,   hwai  du  ju 
li:v  mi  o:l  B'lo:n.     ju  do:nt  no:  liwot  mait  bapn: 
tu  mi. 

F.  ai   wo:nt  li:v  ju,  Agkl:  di:i.     si:,  hi:AZ  b  futstul, 
and  B  rAg. 

G.  a:,    dats    betA.     ai    bi'gin  tu  6igk  dis  ple:s  will  Bgri: 
wi9  mi.      aim  B'fre:id  it  wil.     ai  fi:l  betA  o:rj;edi. 

F..  o:,  aim  so:  glad. 

G.  jes,   Bnd   aiv   got   SAtJ  b  kapitl:   ai'di:B.     aiv  bit  on  b 

plan  DV  faindig   aut  bwots  .u:Ali   dB   matA   wiG   mi. 
F.  bwot  B  blesig  dat  wud  bi:! 
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G.  Yes!  You  see  Dr.  James  is  afraid  to  tell  me.  Of 
course  I  know  what  that  means.  It's  something  very 
serious. 

F.  0  uncle,  I  hope  not. 

G.  Yes,  it  is.  He's  afraid  to  tell  me  for  fear  of  the  shock, 
but  ho  has  written  all  about  my  case  to  the  doctor 
here.    I've  got  the  letter  here  in  my  pocket.    Here  it  is. 

F.  But   you  surely  wouldn't  open   the  letter? 

G.  In  the  cause  of  truth,  my  child, — in  the  cause  of  truth 
I  might  venture. 

F.  Oh  please,  don't  do   it. 

G.  Why  not?     Eh?     Why  not? 

F.  Dear  Uncle  Gregory,  don't. 

G.  Ah,  you  fear  the  effect  upon  me.  But  you  don't  know 
me.  Ill  as  I  am,  my  nerves  all  shattered,  yet  I  can 
be  brave.  I  Avill  be  like  a  soldier  standing  in  the 
breach. 

F.  You   are   exciting  yourself,  uncle. 

G.  You  are  timid,  my  child.  Y^ou  are  frightened  to  death. 
Take  courage  from  me.  There!  The  deed  is  done! 
Let  me  see.  At  last!  At  last!  "Dear  Sir,  I  send  you 
"a  patient  who  is  incurable"— Oh!  Oh!  {Drops  letter.) 

F.  Oh  Uncle  Gregory,  impossible!  (Picks  u])   Utter) 

G.  Oh.   I  knew   it.     I'm  fainting.     I  can't  read  any  more. 

F.  Then  I  will.  "He  is  one  of  those  men  who  fancy 
"themselves  ill,  and  conjure  up  in  their  imaginations 
"every    conceivable  ailment.     The  simple  truth  is  that 

"he   is  in  robust  health." 

G.  Robust?  I  robust?  Look  at  me.  Am  I  robust?  How 
dare  he? 
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G.  je:s!  ju  si:  doktl  djeiimz  iz  ■B'freiid  tu  tel  mi.     ov 
koiAS  ai  no:  hwot  dat  mi:nz.    its   SAm9ig   vEi'i 
si'.riAS. 

F.  o:  Agkl:,  ai  ho:p  not. 

G.  jts  it  iz.    hi:z  ^'fre:id  tu  tel  mi:,  ix)   fi:r  dv  d^  J'ok, 
bAt  hi:z  .litn:  o:l  ^'baut  mai  ke:s  tu  dB  doktA 

h\:L      aiv    got    d^   ktl  hi:.v  in  mai  pokat.      hi:r  it  iz. 

F.  bAt  ju  JxL'JAi    wudn:t   o:pn:  6.^  letl. 

G.  in  d-B  ko:z   dv   t.tu:6   mai   tjaild,— in   d^    ko:z   dv  tau:9 
ai   mait  ventJA. 

F.  o:  pli:z,  do:nt  du:  it. 

G.  hwai  not?      e:i?     hwai  not? 

F.  di:r  Agkl:  gregAri,  do:nt. 

G.  a:,  ju  fi:.i  di  a'fekt  A'pon  mi:.     bAt  ju  do:nt  no: 
mi.      il  Bz   ai   am, — mai  uaivz  o:l  JatAd — jet  ai  kAn 
bi  bre:iv.    ail  bi:  laik  ^   soildJA  standig  in   d^ 
bri:t;. 

i\  jur  ek'saitii)  jo'self  Agkl:. 

G.  Jul  timid  mai  tjaild.    ju  a   fraitn:d  tu  de6. 
teik  kAredj  frDm  mi:,      de!     dg  di:d  iz  dAn! 
let  mi:  si:,     at  last!     at   last!     "di:I  sa:,  ai  send  ju 
"b  pe:J'Bnt  hu  iz  in'kjuirubr' — o:!  o:!  (drops  letl.) 

F.  o:  Agkl:  gregAri,  im'posibl!  (piks  Ap  leti.) 

G.  o:,  ai  nju:  it.    aim  fe:intii).     ai  kamt  .ii:d  eni  mo'.L 

F.  den  ai  wil.      "hi:  iz  wAn  dv  do:z    men  |  hu  fansi 
"d'Bm'selvz  il,   and  kAndjAr  Ap   in  de:r  imadji'neljniz  ' 
"evri  kAn'siiv^bl  e:ilm'Bnt.     d'B  simpl:  tru:6  iz  |  d-et 
"hi:  iz  in  .lo'bAst  helO." 

G.  ro'bAst?     ai  ro'bAst?     luk  ^t  mi.     am   ai  ro'bAst?     hau 

de:  hi? 
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F.  (Beads  on.)  -'If  he  insists  on  it,  give  him  harmless 
"medicines,  and  keep  him  at  Southborne  as  long  as 
"you  can." 

G.  The  monster!  The  ignoramus!  The  quack!  Mj  blood 
boils!  Freda,  my  dear,  help  me  into  the  hotel  and 
get  me  a  composing  draught. 


Small  Talk. 


Good  morning!      I  hope  you  have  slept  well. 

No,  I've  had  a  very  Imd  night,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 

Sorry  to  hear  that.      What  was  the  matter? 

There  was  some  merry-making  next  door,  and  they  kept 

it  up   until   three   o'clock  in  the  morning. 
What  a  pity!      Shall   we  have  breakfast  now? 
Yes,  I'm  ready.     What  shall  we  have? 
I  don't  mind.     What  can  we  get? 
Waiter,  what  can  we  have  for  breakfast? 
Chop,  sir,  steak,  bacon  and  oggs,  cold  meat,  cold  fowl, — 
Suppose  we  try  bacon  and  eggs.     What  do  you  say? 
0,  I'm   quite  agreeable.      Shall  we  have  tea  or  coffee? 
I  prefer  coffee,  if  you   don't  mind. 
Not  at  all.      They're  both  the  same  to  me. 
Waiter,  bring  bacon  and  eggs  and  coffee  for  two. 
Yes,  sir.     Hot  milk  or  cold  milk,  sir? 
Hot  milk,  please,  and  some  dry  toast,  and  some  fresh  rolls. 
I  hope  he  won't  be  long.      I  fancy  it's  getting  late. 
Why,   what  time  is  it? 
I  don't  know.    My  watch  has  stopped.    I  forgot  to  wind  it. 
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F.  (ri:dz  on.)  "if  hi  in'sists  on  it,  giv  him  haimlBS 
"medsniz,  and  ki:p  him  ^t  sauGboil'n  |  az  log  'bz 
"ju  kan." 

G.  dB  monstl,  di[j]  igno'reiimAS,  d^  kwak!     mai  bUd 
boilz!    friidT?  mai  di:I,  hflp  mi[jj   intu  dB  ho'tel,  an(d) 
get  mi  M  kxvm'po:zig   draft. 


Smoil  toik. 

gud  moinig!     ai  ho:p  juv  slept  wel. 

no:,  aiv  had  ^  vfri  bad  nait  |  aim  son  tu  se:i. 

sori  tu  hi:,t  dat.     hwot  wdz   dB  matA? 

di  WDZ  SAm  merimeiikig  ueks(t)  do;l,  an(d)  de:  kept 

it  Ap  Antil    6ri:  "o'klok    in    d^   momii). 
hwot  B  piti!     Jal  wi  hav  brekf^st  nau? 
jes,  aim  redi.     hw.it  J'l:  wi  hav? 
ai  doint  maind.      hwot  kAn  wi  get? 
weitA,  hwot  kAn   wi  hav  fx)  brekf^st? 
tjop  SA,  ste:k,  be:kn  An  egz,  ko:ld  mi:t,  ko:ld  faul, — 
sa'poiz  wi  t.iai  be:kAn  ^nd  egz.     hwot  dju  seii? 
o:,  aim  kwait  'e'griiAbl.     Jal   wi  hav  ti;  o  kofi? 
ai  pri'fi  kofi,  if  ju:  do:nt  maind. 
not  A  to:l.     de:A  bo:0  d^  se:im  tu  mi:. 
we:tA,  brig  be:kAn  Bnd  egz,  and  kofi  fi)  tu:. 
jisA.  hot  milk  a   ko:ld  milk  sa? 

hot  milk  pli:z,  Bnd  SAm  d.iai  to:st,  and  sAm  frej  joilz. 
ai  ho:p  {h)i  wo:nt  bi  log.     ai  fansi  its  getig  le:t. 
hwai,  hwot  taim  iz  it? 
ai  do:nt   no:,     mai   wotj  bz  stopt.      ai  fo'got  tu   waind  it. 
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Well,  mine's  not  much  better.  It  wants  cleaning.  Some- 
times it  gains  and  sometimes  it  loses;  so  I  never  know 
the  time  exactly. 

I  fancy  it's  about  nine    o'clock.    Waiter,  what's  the  time? 

It  struck  nine  about  five  minutes  ago,  sir. 

We  shall  have  to  hurry.      Our  train  is  at  9.45. 

How  far  is   it  to   the   station? 

It's  about  ten  minutes'   walk  from  here. 

This  toast  won't  do.  J  asked  for  dry,  and  you've  brought 
it  buttered. 

This  bacon's  very   nicely  cured,   don't  you  think? 

Yes,  I'd  sooner  have   it  smoked   than   salted. 

Waiter!     Bill,  please.     We're  going  directly. 

The   bill's  here,   sir,   when  you're  ready. 

Thanks.  Can  you  give  me  change?  I  want  lis.  6  d. 
from  you. 

Here  it  is,  sir.     Thank   you,    sir.      Good  day,   gentlemen. 


Is  there   any   letter  for  me  this  morning? 

No,  none  yet;  the   postman   has  not  come. 

When  does  he   generally  come? 

About  eight  o'clock,  generally;  but  this  morning  he  is  late. 

I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  a  particular  friend. 

Do  you  ever  hear  from  your  friends  in  America  now? 

Yes,  sometimes,  but  not  very  often. 

There's  a  ring  at  the  door.     Perhaps  it's  the  postman. 

No,  he's  just  gone  past  without  calling. 

When   will  the  next  delivery  be? 

There  is  a  delivery  about  every  two  hours  until  9  o'clock. 
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wtl,  mainz  not  niAtJ'  batA.      it   wonts  kliaiig.      SAni- 

taimz   it  geiinz  |  "und  SAmtaimz  it  lu:zez;   so  ai   ntvA  no: 

d-B  taim  Eg'zaktli. 
ai  fansi  its  ^'baut  nain   a  klok.     weitl,  hwots  dtj   taimV 
it  stiAk  nain  ^'baut  faiv  minits  e'go:  sa. 
wi:  J']:  hav  tu  hAri.      aul  t.ie:inz  "Bt  nain  fo:ti  faiv. 
hau  fair  iz  it  tu  d'B   steijn? 
its  ■e'baut  ttn  minits   wo:k  from  hi:L 
dis  to:st    \vo:nt  du:.     ai  askt  f^  d.iai,  and  juv  bro:t 

it  bAtid. 
dis  beikn:z  vEvi  naisli  kju:id,  doint  ju  Bigk? 
jfs,   aid  suml  hav  it  smoikt  d^n  solted. 
weitl!      bil,  pli:z.      will   go:ir)   di'r^ktli. 
d'B   bilz  hiii    SA,  hwsn  joi  .itdi. 
Oaijks.      kan  ju  giv   mi  tjeiindj?     ai  wont    i'kvn    ^n  siks 

from  ju. 
hi:r  it  iz  si.    Bagk  jt)  sa.     gu  de:i  djtnthmAn. 


iz   der    tni  ktA  ft)  mi:  dis  mo:nig? 

no:,   nAn  jat;  d'B   po:stm'Bnz  not  kAm. 

iiwEn  dAz  (h)i  djenjAli  kAm? 

Tj'baut  e:t  a  klok,    djtn.iAli;    bAt   dis  mo:nig   hi:z  leit. 

aim   tks'ptktii)   b  ktl  from  b  pl'tikjolX    frtnd. 

dju  £VA  bill  frt)m  jul  frtndz  in  -e'merikA  nau? 

J£s,   SAm'taimz,  bAt  not  vtri   ofn. 

d^z  -B  rir)  Bt  d^  do:I.     pa:'aps  its  dij  po:stmBn. 

no:,  hi:z  djAst  gon  past  wid'aut  ko:lig. 

hwen  wil   d^  ntks(t)   di'livAri  bi:? 

dBz  B   di'livAi'i  ^'baut  tvri  tu:  auiz  Antil  nain  a  klok. 
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Anil   how   latf   can   I  post  foi-  London? 

Until  8  o'clock  in  the  next  street,  and  until  10  o'clock 
at  the  General   [Post  Office]. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write  to-day? 

About  a  dozen,  if  I  had  writing  materials. 

What  is  it  yovi  want?     Paper,  pens,  envelopes, — ? 

Thank  you, — a  little  note  paper  and  a  few  stamps. 

Here  is  note  paper.     What  stamps  will  you  require? 

I'll  want  three  halfpenny,  five  penny  and  two  2^1^  d.  stamps. 

Anything  more?      Any  post  cards,  or  postal  wrappers? 

Thank  you.  You  are  very  kind.  I  don't  think  I  want  any- 
thing more. 

Well,  I'll  leave  you  now  to  write  your  letters. 

Is  it  far  to  the  General  Post  from  here? 

No,  not  far.     We'll  send  your  letters  when  they're  ready. 

Thank  you.      T  shall   not  be  long. 


Good  morning,  Mr.  Jones.    I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.    How 

do  you  do? 
Very  well,  thank  you.     I  hope  you  are  well  too. 
Yes,  I  can't  complain  very  much  at  my  age. 
Why,  how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Smith?  Not  so  very  old,  I  think. 
That  depends  on  what  you  call  old.    I  was  61  yesterday. 
Glad  to   hear  it.     Many   happy   returns!     But   you  don't 

look  61  yet. 
Perhaps  not,  but   I   feel   sixty -one.      How   old  are  you? 
Well,  I  was  49  last  December. 
Forty-nine!     You're  only  a  youngster  yet. 
Perhaps  so,  but  I  don't  stand  the  winters  like  I  used  to  do. 
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Bnd  hau  le:t  kAii  ai  po:st  ft)  lAndAn  ? 

Antil  e:t  a  klok  in  dv  neks(t)  stri:t,  and  Antil  ten  a  klok 

Bt  d^  djen.iAl  [po:st  ofis]. 
hav  ju  meni  letAZ  tu  rait  tu'de:i? 
B'baut  u  dAzn:,  if  ai  had  aaitig  mB'tiiriAlz. 
hwot  iz  it  ju  wont?     peipA,  penz,  onvaloips? 
6agk  ju,  v  litl:  no:tpe:pAr  Bnd  b  fju:  stamps. 
MiaZ  no:tpe:pA.     hwot  stamps  wil  ju  li'kwaiA? 
ail  wont  0ri:  heipui,  faiv  peni,  bu  tu:  tApn:s  he:pni  stamps. 
sni6ig  mo:I?     eni  po:st  kdidz,  o   po:stl:  rapAz? 
Garjk   ju.      juia    veri    kaind.     ai    domt   Bigk    ai   wont   eni- 

9ig  rao:L 
wel,  ail  li:v  ju  nau  tu  rait  ju.i"  letAz. 
iz  it  fai  tu  dB  djeuArAl  po:st  from  hiiA? 
no:,  not  fa:;   wi:l  send  juI   letiz  hwen  de:!   redi. 
6agk  ju.     ai  Jl:  not  bi  log. 


gud   mo:nig   mistA    d5o:nz    aim   veri   glad   tu    si:  ju.      hau 

dju  du:? 
veri  wel  Gaijk  ju.      ai  ho:p  ju  a  wel  tu:. 
jes,  ai  ka:nt  kAm'ple:in  veri  mAtJ"  |  Bt  mai  e:id5. 
hwai,  hau  o:ld  a:  ju,  mistl  smiG?    not  so  veri  o:ld,  ai  0igk. 
dat  di'pendz  on  hwot  ju  ko:l  o:ld.  ai  wbz  siksti  wAn  jestlde. 
glad  tu  hi:r  it.      meni  hapi  ri'tA:nz!     bAt  ju  do:nt 

luk   siksti  WAn  jet. 
pA'haps  not,  bAt  ai  fi:l  siksti  wau.     hau  o:ld  a  ju:? 
wel,  ai  wnz  fo:ti   nain    last   di'sembl. 
fo:ti  nain!     ju:r  o:nli  b  JAgstl  jet. 
pA'haps  so:,  bAt  ai  do:nt  stand  dB  wintAz  laik  ai  ju:s(t)  tu  du: 

Vietor,  Skizzen.     I.:  Lloyd,   Nord-Englisch.     2.  Aufl.         8 
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We've  had  a  very  mild  winter  so  far. 
Yes,  but  we  don't  know  what's  in  store  for  us  yet. 
True;  we  had  dreadful  weather  after  this  date  last  year. 
Yes,  we  had  six  weeks'  skating,  but  I  don't  call  that  very 

dreadful. 
No,  not  for  you,  l)ut  I've  given  up  skating  these  many  years. 
What  I  detest  is  rain  and  fog  and  thaw. 
Well,  I  dare  say  you'll  have  rain  before  long.    The  glass 

is  falling  rapidly. 
Perhaps  it  only  means  wind,  and  I  don't  mind  that  much. 
By  the  way,  1  had  a  letter  from  our  old  fiiend  Robinson 

yesterday. 
Well,  how  is  he  getting  on  nowV     I  didn't  know  3^ou  ever 

heard  from  him. 
Oh,  he  seems  to  like  his  new  place  very  well. 
Let  me  see.     He  went  into   Cornwall,  didn't  he? 
Yes,  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  a  milder  climate. 
Ah,  I  remember,  he  had   a  weak  chest. 
Yes,   that's   the  man.     He  tells  mc  he's  quite  thi-own  off 

those   ailments  now. 
I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it.     And  what  is  he  doing? 
He  says  he's  going  to  make  a  fortune  in  early  vegetables 
Early  vegetables'      That's  a  new  line  for  him. 
Yes  it  is,  but  he  was  always  an  entei'prising  fellow. 
But    there    can   be  no    great    market   for  early  vegetables 

in  Cornwall. 
No,  of  course  not.     He  grows  and  gathers  for  the  London 

market. 
Ah,   I  see,  quick  transit  again!     It's  astonisliing  what  is 

done  in  that  way  now. 
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wi:v    had  b  vfii    maild  wintl  so:  fd:. 
jes,  bAt   wi  do:nt  no:  hwots  in  st:oi  for  as  jet. 
t.iu;  wi  had  djfdful  wedAr  aftA  dis  de;t  last  ji:i. 
jes,  wi:d  siks  wi:ks  ske:tig,  bAt  ai  do:nt  ko:l  dat  veri 

dredful. 
no:,  not  fi)  ju:,  bAt  aiv  givn  Ap  ske:tiij   di:z  meni  ji:Zz. 
hwot  ai  di'test  iz  re:in  -end  fog  -end  Go:, 
wel,  ai  de:  se:i  ju:l  hav  re:in  bi'fo:!  log.     d^  glas 

is  fo:lig  rapidli. 
pA'haps  it  o:nli  mi:nz  wind,  and  ai  do:ut  maind  dat  mAfJ. 
bai    ds  we:i,   ai    had   -b   letA  frt)m   aur  o:ld  frend  jobinsn 

jestlde. 
wel,  hau  iz  hi  getiij  on  nau?     ai  didn:t  no:  ju:  evA 

hA:d  from  him. 
o:,  hi:  si:mz  tu  laik  hiz  nju:  ple:s  veri  wel. 
let  mi:  si:,     hi  went  daun  intu  ko:nwol,  didn:t  hi:? 
jes,    dB  doktAr  o:dAd  him  tu  'b  maildi  klaimet. 
a:,  ai  ri'membA,  hi  had  -b  wi:k  tjest. 
jes,  dats  d'B  man.     hi  telz  mi:  hi:z  kwait  6ro:n  of 

do:z   e:ilmBnts  nau. 
aim  veri  glad  tu  hi:r  it.     and  hwot  iz  hi:  du:ig? 
hi:  sez  hi:z  go:ig  tu  me:k  b  fo:tJAn  in  A:li  vedjit^bbz. 
1:11  vedjit'Bbhz !     dats  b  nju:  lain  fb  him. 
jes  it  iz,  bAt  hi  wdz  o:lwez  bu  entlpraizig  felo. 
bAt  de  kAn  bi  no:  gre:t  ma:ket  for  A:rli  vedjitBbhz 

in  ko:nwol. 
no:,  ov  ko:Is  not.     hi:  gro:z  Bnd  gadAz  fi)  d'B  UndAn 

ma:k9t. 
a:,  ai  si:,  kwik  taansit  ^'gen!  its  "Bs'tonifii)  hwots 

dAn  in   dat  we:i  nau. 

8* 
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Yes,  in  Liverpool  we  get  cut  flowers  every  day  from  Italy. 
And  fresh  vegetables,  they  tell  me,  from  the  Canar}-  Islands, 
Yes,  but  not  every  day  Are  you  going  further  this  wayV 
No,  I  turn  oif  to  the  right.  Good  bye,  Mr.  Jones. 
Good  bye,  Mr.  Smith.  Ira  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well. 
I'm    very    glad    I    met    you.      Remember    me    kindly    to 

Mrs.  Jones. 
And  me  to   Mrs.   Smith!     Good  bye. 


What  shall  we  do  this  morning?     Shall  we  take  a  walk? 

Very  well.     Where  shall  we  go? 

I'd  like  to  take  a  walk  down  town.     I  want  to  do  some 

shopping. 
0  I  hate  shopping,  but  I  don't  mind  looking  at  the  shops. 
That    will    do    very    well.      You   needn't   come   in    unless 

you  like. 
All  right,  on  those  conditions.     When  shall  we  start? 
Now  immediately,  as  soon  as  I've  put  my   gloves  on. 
It's  very  pleasant  outside  this  morning  —  so  fresh  and  clear. 
Yes,  and  not  too  cold.      You  won't  be  chilly,  looking  at 

the  shops. 
This   is    a   nice    shop   here.     The  windows  are  always  so 

tastefully  dressed. 
Yes,  it's  always  quite  a  picture.     But  there's  nothing  here 

I  want  to  buy. 
What  do  you  want  to  buy?     I  didn't  know  you  wanted 

anything. 
No,  I  don't,  for  myself.    But  I  wanted  to  buy  something 

for  the   children. 
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jts,  in  livApu:!  wi  get  kAt  tlau[w]Az  tvri  dea  fnjin  iteli. 
and   frtj"   vtd-jitubhz,  de:  ttl  mi,  from  dB  k^'ntiri  ail^ndz. 
Jts,  bAt  not  fvri  dea.     a:  ju  go:ii]  flidA  dis  weaV 
no:,  ai  tl'.n  .)f  tu  dB  rait,     gud  bai,  mistA  djo'.nz. 
gud  bai,   mistA   smi6.     aim  glad  tu  si:  ju:  lukiij  so:  wtl 
aim  vtri  glad  ai  met  ju.     ri'mtmbA  mi:  kaindli  tu 

misiz  djomz. 
and  mi:  tu  misiz  smi9!     gud  bai! 


hwot  j'l:  wi  du:  dis  mo:nig  ?     Jal  wi  te:k  a  wo:k  ? 

vsri  wel.     hwe:  Jl:  wi  go:? 

aid  laik  tu  te:k  a  wo:k  daun  taun.     ai  wont  tu  du:  SAm 

o:  ai  heit  Jbpig,  bAt  ai  do:nt*  maind  lukii)  Bt  dB  Jops. 
datl:  du:  vtri  wtl.     ju  ni:dn:t  kAm  in  |  Au'ks 

ju  laik. 
o:l  aait,  on  do:z  kAn'diJn:z.     hwtn  J'l:  wi  sta:t? 
nau  i'mi:dJBtli,  az  su:n  bz  aiv  put  mai  glAvz  on. 
its   vtri  pkzn:t   aut'said  dis    mo:nig,  —  so:  frtj  Bnd  kU:i. 
jts,  Bnd  not  tu:  ko;ld;  ju  wo:nt  bi  tjili,  lukig  Bt 

dB  /ops. 
dis  iz  B  nais  Jbp  hi:A.     dB  windoz  Dr  o:lwez  so: 

te:stfuli  djtst. 
jfs,  its  o:lwez  kwait  b  piktJA.     bAt  dBz  nAGig  hi:r 

ai  wont  tu  bai. 
hwot  dju  wont  tu  bai?     ai  didn:t  no:  ju  wontad 

eniGig. 
no:   ai    do:nt,   fo:   mai'stlf.     bAt  ai  wonted  tu  bai  SAuiGiri 

ft)  dB  tJildjBn. 
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What  children  'r*  I  didn't  know  you  had  any,  of  your  own. 
Neither  I  have;  but  I've  some  little  nephews  and  nieces. 
Well,  here's  a  toy-shop.  This  is  the  place  for  you.  See! 
Yes,  I  see  so  many  things  that  I  don't  know  what  to  buy. 
Here's  a  Noah's  ark,  and  a  speaking  doll,  and  a  rocking 
horse. 

Some  of  them  are  too  big  for  dolls,  or  rocking  horses  either. 
Well,  here  are  purses,  and  bracelets,  and  cricket-bats. 
Yes,  a  very  good  selection.     I  think  I'll  go  in  here  and 

choose  something. 
Hadn't  you  better  walk  a  little  further  and  see  what  else 

there  is? 
Very  well,  we  will.    We  can  always  turn  back,  if  we  like. 
Come    on   then.     Let's    walk   sharp    and    get  warm   again. 
Who    was    that  lady  you  just  bowed  to?     I  didn't  know 

her  at  all. 
No,  perhaps  not.  I  only  know  her  slightly  now.    That's  Mrs. 

Thompson. 
What?     Wife  of  Mr.  Thompson  the  banker? 
Yes,  that  is  her  only  title  to  distinction. 
Do  you  mean  she  is  not  worth  much  in  herself? 
I   do;   but   she's    as    stuck-up    as    if  her  brains  had  made 

the  money,  and  not  his. 
Well,  perhaps  she  helped  him;   and  it's  only  human  nature 

in  any  case. 
She  was  glad  enough  to  be  recognised  by  me,  twenty  years  ago. 
Ah  well,  perhaps  she  thought  you  were  stuck-up  in  those 

days. 
Perhaps  so,  but  I  wasn't,  and  she'd  no  right  to  think  any 

such  thing. 
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hwot  tJildiBn?     ai   didnit  no:  ju  had  tni,  ov  jur  o:n. 
ni'.dAr  ai  hav,  bAt  aiv   SAm  lit!:  ntfjuiz  Bn(d)   niisaz. 
w£l,  lii:Iz  v  toi/op.    dis  iz  d^  ple:s  fv   ju.     si:! 
jfs,  ai  si:  so:  msni  Giijz  d^t  ai  do:nt  no:  hwot  tu  bai. 
hi:iz  B  no:Az  a:k,  and  b  spi:kir)  dol,  and  y  rokiij 

ho:s. 
SAm  T)v  dTsm  h  tu:  big  fu  dolz,  o.i  rokigho:saz  i:dA. 
wel,  hi:r  v  pA:sez,  and  bre:sl'Bts,  and  kriket  bats. 
j£s,  a  va-i  gud  si'kkjn:.     ai  Giijk  ail  go:  in  hi:r  Bn{d) 

tXu:z  SAmGig. 
hadn:t  ju  btti  wo:k  b  litl  f.v.dAr  ^nd  si:  hwot  £ls 

d^r  iz? 
vtri  wtl,  wi   wil.     wi:   kAu    o:l\vez  tA:n  bak,  if  wi  laik. 
kAm  on  dtn.     kts   wo:k  ja:p  ^nd   gtt  wo:m  ■e'gEU. 
hu:  wt>z  dat  le:idi  ju  djAst  baud  tu?     ai  didn:t  no: 

hAr  'B  to:l. 
no:  pl'haps  not.     ai  o:nli  no:  hi   slaitli  nau.     dats  misaz 

tomsn:. 
hwot?     waif  Dv  mistA  tomsn:  d'B  bagkl? 
J£S,  duts  hAi-  o:nli  taitl:  tu  dis'tigjn. 
dju  mi:n  Ji:z  not   wa:9   mAtJ"  in   hA'sflf? 
ai  du:.     bAt  J'i:z  bz  stAk  Ap  'bz  if  hA:  bre:inz  ^d  me:id 

d'B   mAni  I  and  not  hiz. 
wd,  pl'haps  Ji  helpt  him;    and    its    o:nli    hju:mAn    ne:tJAr 

in  fni  ke:s. 
J'i  wAz  glad  a'nAf  tu  bi  r^kugnaizd  bai  mi:  twtnti  jilz  a  go:, 
a:  w£l,   pl'haps  Ji   0o:t  ju:  wl  stAk  Ap  in  do:z 

de:iz. 
pl'haps  so:,  bAt  ai  wozn:t,  and  Xi:d   no:  rait   tu  Gigk  tni 

SAtJ'  Gig. 
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Well,   well,  never  mind  her.      Here's   another   nice   shop. 
Why,   this    is  a   green-grocer's  shop.     I  can't    give    them 

cabbages. 
No,  certainly    not;    but   here  are    oranges,    apples,    pears, 

bananas. 
Yes,  they  like  those;  and  here  are  grapes,  and  dates,  and 

figs  also. 
I'm   afraid  the  choice  is    so  large    that  yon're  rather  em- 
barrassed. 
That's  very  true.     I  can't  make  up  my  mind  at  all. 
Then  let's  go  home  again.     We've  had  our  walk,  and  we 

can  come  again  to-morrow. 
It  seems    foolish    to  come    out  to  buy,    and   to    go   back 

without  buying. 
Never  mind  that.     It's  been  very  pleasant.     Let's  repeat 

the  pleasui'e. 
Just  as  you  please.    You  never   will  let  me  have  my  own 

way. 


Type  C  (138). 

Small  Talk,  rapidly  spoken. 

Ifs  getting  near  tea-time.     Won't  you  stay  and  have  tea? 
Thanks,  I  will;  if  it's  no  trouble  to  you. 
None  at  all.     They're  just  laying  the  cloth. 
Then  I'll  stay   with  pleasure,  and  have  a  further  chat. 
Sarah,  please  get  tea  ready  for  two. 
0  please  don't  make  any  fuss.     I'm  not  a  stranger. 
No,  we  won't  make  any  fuss    But  we'll  want  tea  for  two 
at  any   rate. 
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wtl,    wel,   nevA  maind  Ha:,     hiilz  n'nAdA  nais  Jop. 
hwai,  dis  iz  v  gri:ngro:sAz  Jop.     ai  ka:nt  giv  dmn 

kahedjez. 
no:,  SA'.tenli  not;  bAt  hi:r  T)r  orendjaz,  aphz,  pe:z, 

b^'nairiBz. 

jes,  de:i  laik  do:z;  and  hi:r  v  gre:ps,  an(d)  de:ts,  and 

figz  o:lso. 
aim   ^'freiid    d^    tjois    iz    so:  la'.dj  |  d^t   ju.t    .ia:dAr    em- 

'barBst. 
dats  vtri  tru:.     ai  kaint  me:k  Ap  mai  maind  a  to:l. 
dfn    kts   go:   ho:m   B'gtn.     wi:v    had    aiii    wo:k  |  Bnd   wi: 

k^n  kAm  'e'gEn  tu'moro. 
it  si:mz  fu:lij"  tu  kAm  aut  tu  bai,  -end  tu  go:  bak 

wid'aut  baiig. 
ntvA  maind  dat.     its  bi:n  vtri  pl£zn:t.     kts  .u'pi:t 

d'B  plejA. 
djAst    ■Bz    ju    pli:z.     ju   ntvl    wil    kt    mi    hav    mai    o:n 

we:i. 


taip  si:,  paregraf  waii  Oliti  e:t. 

smo:l  to:k,  rapidli  spo:kn:. 

its  g£tini:A  ti:taim.      \vo:ntJ'u  ste:  n  av  ti:? 
Gagks,  ai  wil,  if  its  no:  trAbl  tA  ju:. 
nAn  A  to:l.     deiK  d5As(t)  le:in  dB  klo9. 
den  ail  ste:i  wiO  pkjA,  bh  hav  ts  fA:dA  tj'at. 
S£:r'B,  pli:z  g£(t)   ti:  rtdi  fi  tu:. 
o:  pli:z  do:mp  me:k  sni  fAs.     aim  not  a  stje:ind5A. 
no:  wi  wo:mp  me:k  tni  fAS.     bAt   wi:l  won(t)  ti:  fl   tu:, 
is'ttni  re:t. 
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Well  of  course,  but  don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  on 
my  account. 

0  no,  not  at  all.      How  do  you  like  my  tea  service? 

1  like  it  very  much.  It's  very  pretty.  Have  you  had  it  long? 
Not  very  long.      It  was  a  Christmas  present. 

You  were  in  luck  to  get  a  Christmas  box  like  that. 
I  like  the  design;  it's  very  neat,  and  the  colours  are  good  too. 
Is  it  a  large  set?    How  many  cups  and  saucers  are  there? 
A  dozen   cups  and  saucers,  and  plenty  of  bread-and-butter 

plates. 
I  like  that  cream-jug.     It's  very  graceful. 
But  what  I  like  best  is  the  teapot.    I  hate  metal  teapots. 
Yes,  they  do  spoil  the  tea,  there's  no  doubt. 
Shall  we  have  a  sweet  tea,  or  high  tea,  as  they  call  it? 

0  no  high  tea  for  me,  thanks.    I  could   not  eat  meat  at 
this  hour. 

Then  what  may  I  offer  you  in  the  way  of  sweets? — ^.I'am? 

marmalade  ?     cake  ? 
Ah,  you  want  to  make  me  bilious,  I  see.  I  like  bread  and 

butter  best. 
Try  some  brown  bread  then.  It's  very  wholesome,  they  say. 
Thanks,  I  will.     I  often   have   it    at   home    in   preference 

to  white. 
And  here  are  some  warm  muffins  too.     Take  them   while 

they're  hot. 
Thanks,  thanks.     You  overwhelm  me. 
Do  you  take  cream  and  sugar? 
A  little  cream,  please;  but  no  sugar. 

1  hope  the  bread's  not  cut  too  thick  for  your  liking. 
Not  at  all,  I  could  have  done  with  it  thicker,  and  less  butter  on. 
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wtl  v:  koiAo,  bA  doim  putji  self  aut  a  dA  we:i  Dn 

mai  A'kaunt 
o:  no:,  not  a  to:l.     hau  dju  laik  mai  ti:  sAfvia? 
ai  laik  it  veri  mAtJ.     its  veri  priti.     hav  ju   had  it  log? 
not  vtri  log.      it  waz  'b  krismBS  prtznit. 
jii  wAr  in  lAk  |  tA  get  B  krism'BS  boks  laik  dat. 
ai  laik  ds   di'zain;   its  vfri  niit,  'Bnd  d'B  kAlAz   a:  gud  tu:. 
iz    it    B   laidj   set?     haumni  kAps  An  soisaz  a:  dB  ? 
B   dAzn:  kAps    An    soisaz,  Bn  plentJAV  brtm'bAtA 

ple:ts. 
ai  laik  dat  kriimdjAg.     its  veri  greisfl:. 
bAt  hwot  ai  laik  bests  dB  tiipot.      ai  he:t  metl:  tiipots. 
jis  del  du:  spoil  dB  ti:,  dAz  no:  daiit. 
Jl:  wi  hav  b  swi:t  ti:;    o:  hai  ti:,  bz  de:  ko:l  it? 
o:  no:  hai  ti:  fn  mi:,  Baijks.     ai  kudn:t  i:t  mi:t  Bt 

dis  aul. 
den  hwot  mej    ai  ofl  ju   in    dB   we:i    av    swi:ts?      djaiu? 

mcnmAleid?     ke:k? 
a:,  ju  won(t)  tA  me:k  mi  bilJAS,  ai   si:,     ai  laik   brem- 

'bAtA  best, 
iiai  SAm  braum  bred  den.     its  veri  ho:lsAm,  de:  se:i. 
9agks,  ai  wil.     ai  ofn  hav  it  a  tho:m  |  in  prefrAns 

tA  hwait. 
Biid  hi: J  A  SAm  wo:m  niAfinz  tu:.     te:k  dBm  wail 

de:  hot. 
Bagks,  Gagks.    ju[w]  o:vA'welm  mi. 
dju  te:[k]  kri:m  An  JugA? 
B   liti:  kri:m  pli:z;  bAt  no:  JugA.' 
ai  ho:p  dB  bredz   not  kAt  tu  9ik  fA  JA  laikig. 
not  A  to:l,  ai  kd  av  dAn    wid  it  9ikA,  Bn(d)    les   bAt.i  on. 
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0,  I'm  so^r}^      Shall  she  cut  some  moreV 

By  no  means.     I'm  enjoying  this  thoroughl^^ 

Another  cup  of  tea?     I  see  you're  i-eady.     This  one   will 

be  nice  and  strong. 
Thank  you.    It's  very  refreshing.    No  sugar  again,  please! 
Thank  you  for  reminding  me.    I  had  nearly  given  you  some. 
Yes,  I  saw  you  taking  up   the  sugar-tongs. 
Yes,  I  already  had  them   in  the  sugar-basin. 
Can  1  pass  you  anything, — any  cake,  or  preserves  V 
Thanks,  you  can  pass  me  some  jam,  and  a  teaspoon  to  eat 

it  with. 
You  will  want  a  dessert-spoon  to  serve  it  with  too. 
I  don't  see  a   dessert-spoon    about.     But   this    spoon    will 

do,  though  it's  a  table-spoon. 


Mixed  Types. 

Railway  Travelling  (B,  C). 
T  want  a  ticket  for  Manchester. 
Single  or  return? 
How  much  is  it? 

Two-and-six  single,  four-and-six  return. 
When  does  the  train  start? 

There's  an  express  at  3.30  and  a  stopping  train  at  3.35. 
Porter,  please  label  this  luggage. 
Where  for,  sirV 

For  Manchester.     Is  this  a  through  train? 
Don't  know,  sir.    Better  ask  the  guard.    There  he  is,  with 

the  whistle  in   his  mouth. 
Are  you  the  guard  of  this  train? 
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o:  aim  sori.     JaI  J'i  kAt  SA(mJ  itioiaV 

bai  no;   mi:nz.      aim  an'djoiin  dis  0ArAli. 

nAdA  kAp  Av  ti:?     ai  si:  ju(r)  rtdi.     dis  WAn  1: 

bi  nais   Bn  siioij. 
earjkju.     its  vtri  ri'frej'ii).     no:  Jugr  Bgen,  pli:z! 
Oagkju  tA  ri'maindin  mi.     aid  ni:ni  givn  ju  SAm. 
jfcs,  ai  so:  ju  te:kin  Ap  dn  J'ugA  togz. 
j£s,  ai  o:r.i£di  had  d^m  in  dv,  JugA  be:sn:. 
kan  ai  pas  ju  tniGiij, — tni  ke:k,  o  pri  za:vz? 
Gagks,  ju   kij  pas   mi    SAm  djam,  end  v  ti:spun  tu[w]  i:t 

it  wiG. 
Jul  wont  u  di'zA:tspun  tu  sa:v  it  wiG  tu:. 
ai  do:nt  si:  v  di'zA:tspun  u'baut.     bAd  dis  (s)pu:n  1: 

du:,  do:  its  b  te:iblspun. 


niikst  taips. 

-    re:ilwei  trav(A)lig  (taips  bi:  Bn(d)  si:). 

ai  wont  a  tikat  i'v  mant/astA. 

siggl  01  .ti'tA:n'? 

hau  niAtJ"  iz  it? 

tu:  An  siks  siggl:,  fo:r  An  siks  ri'tA:n. 

hwtn  dAz  d'B  tre:in  sta:t? 

dA:z  n  tks'pi-f  s  At  0ri:'GA:ti,  And  a  stopin  tre:in  At  Gri:GAti'faiv. 

po:AtA,  pli:z  le:ibl  dis  lAgedj. 

WA.I  foj    SAJL? 

fo  mantJestA.     iz  dis  b  Gru:  tie:in? 

do:  no:  sa.     beti  ask  dA  ga:d.      dAr  i:  iz,  wi(d) 

dA  wisl  in  iz  mauG. 
a:  ju:  dv-  gci:d  dv  dis  tre:in? 
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Yes,  sir. 

Does  it  go  through  to  Manchester? 
No,  sir.      Change  at  Wigan.     Take  your  seats,  please! 
Take  your  seats! 


Wi'gan,  Wi'gan,  Wi'gan!     Change  here  for  Edinburgh; 

Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Manchester  and  Yorkshire. 
Change  here  for  Manchester,  did  you  say? 
Yes,    sir.      Train    leaves    at   4.7.      No.   3    platform.      Not 

much    time.      Give    me    your    bag,    sir.      This    way,  sir. 
Is  this  Wigan  then?     I  didn't  hear  them   say  Wigan. 
Yes,  sir.     Bless  you,  sir,  we  shouted  "Wigan''  as  loud  as 

anything. 
Just   so,   you   shouted  Wi'gan,  Wi'gan,    Wi'gan,  and    all 

I  heard  was  'gan,  'gan,  'gan.     You  should  shout  Wigan, 

not  Wi'gan. 
Perhaps    so,   sir,   but  it  doesn't  come  so  natural.     Here's 

your  train,  sir.      Smoker,  sir? 
No,  I  prefer  a  non-smoker. 
Then  here's  a  coi-ner  seat,  back  to  engine. 
Thank  you.     Much  obliged. 
Take  your  seats!     Take  your  seats!     Train  for  Manchester, 

Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Scarborough  and  Hull!    Manchester 

next  stop.     Tickets,  please!     Tickets!     Tickets! 
Do  you  take  tickets  here? 
Yes,  sir,  Manchester  tickets.     This  is  the  last  stop. 
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jis   SA. 

dAz  it  go:  6ru:  tu  mantJastA? 
no:  SA.     tXe:ind5  Bt  wig^n.     te:kJA'si:ts  pli:z. 
kJA'si:ts ! 


wi'gB:n,  wi'gT;:n,  wrgB:!!!    tje:ind5  i:A.i  iv  tnnbrA, 

glascD,  ka.ilail,  mantfstA.i  u  jo:.ikjAj! 

tfe:ind5  hi:!"   fh  mantJastA.  did  ju  se:i? 

jisAJ.    tae:iii  li:vz  At  fo:Aj  stvn.   nAmbAr  6ri:  platfoxm.    uot 

mAtJ  taim!     gimi  JA.i  bag  s\x.     dis  we:i  sa.i. 

iz   dis   wig-en   dtn?      ai  didn:t  hi:!    duin   se:i  wigBn. 

jis  SA.I.     bkj  JA  SA.I,  wi  Jautid  "wi'gi?:!!"  bz  laud  bz 

tniOin. 
djAst  so:,  ju  Jauted  wi'gB:n,   wi'gB:n,  wi'gB:n,  Bud  o:l 

ai   hA:d  wdz  gB:n  g^:!!,  gT5:n.     ju  J'Ad  Jaut  wig-Bii, 

not  wi'gB:n. 
praps  so:  sa.t,  bAt  it  dAzn:t  kAui  so:  natArAl.     hi:Aaz 

JA.i  tre:in  sa.i.     smo:kA.t  sa.i? 
no:,  ai  pri'fAr  u  non  smo:kA. 
dtn  hi:A.iz  a  ko:nAj;  si:t,  bak  tu  ind^in. 
6aijk  ju.     mAtJ"  ij'blaidjd. 
te:k  JAi-  si:ts!     kJA.isi:ts!     tre:in  foj  mantJstAj, 

Adzfi:ld,  li:dz,  skaabrA  nd  a1!      mantftrAJ 

ntks  stop,     tikts  pli:z!     tikits!     tik'fc:ts! 
du  ju  te:k  tikats  hi:!? 
jis  SA,  mantJestA  tikits.     dis  iz  d^  las  stop. 
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I.  Teil:  Fibel  und  erstes  Lesebuch. 

3.,  durcbgeeehene  Auflage.    [XII  u.  158  S.]    8.    1907.    In  Leinwand 

geb.  Jl.  'A.— 

n.  Teil:  Zweites  Lesebuch. 

[VI  u.   139  S.]     8.     1902.     In  Leinwand  geb.  M.  3.— 

Der  Zweck  des  Lesebuches  ist  in  dem  Titel  ausgesprochen.  Es  wird  vor 
allem  dem  Lehrer  im  In-  und  Auslande  dienen  konneu,  sich  eine  mustergtiltige 
Aussprache  zu  erwerbeu,  deren  Vorbild  ja  in  der  Biihnensprache  gegeben  ist. 
Dock  wird  namentlich  auch  im  Auslande  die  Sammlung  bereits  mit  bestem  Erfolg 
dem  deutschen  Unterricht  zugrunde  gelegt.  Die  Lautschrift  ist  diejenige  der 
Association  Phon§tique  Internationale.  Im  iibrigen  fijidet  die  neue  einheitliche  Kecht- 
schreibung  Terweudung,   wie  sie  im  gesamten  deutschen  Sprachgebiete  gtiltig  ist. 

Der  n.  Teil  dea  Lesebuches  ist  durchaus  eine  Fortsetzung  des  ersteu,  wes- 
halb  auch  die  beiden  nevien  Abschnitte  als  4  und  5  weiter  gezahlt  sind.  Der 
fortgeschritteneu  Lesefertigkeit  wird  Rechnung  getragen,  ausdriicklichen  "Wiinschen 
znfolge  siad  jedoch  die  Taktstriche  beibehalten. 


Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 

Sammlung 
neuphilologischer  Yortrage  und  Abhandlungen. 

Herausgegeben  von 

Wilhelm  Vietor,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Marburg. 

Immer  jnehr  wird  als  voniehmste  Aufgabe  der  neuen  Philologie 
erkannt,  das  gegenseitige  Verstandnis  der  Kulturfragen  auf  alien 
Gebieten  des  geistigen  und  materiellen  Lebens  zu  fordern.  Diesem 
Zweck  dient  aucb  die  vorliegende  Sammlung.  Sie  bietet  in  deutscher, 
frauzosischer  oder  englischer  Sprache  solcbe  Vortrilge  und  Abhand- 
lungen, die  geeign'et  sind,  ein  tieferes  Verstandnis  des  fremden  Volkes, 
seiner  Sprache  und  Literatur,  seiner  Sitteu  und  Einrichtungen, 
seiner  wirtschaftlichen  und  geistigen   Entwickluug  zu   vermittelu. 

Bisher  sind  erschienen: 

Michel  Jouffret,  Professeur  au  Lycee  de  Marseille,  De  Hugo  a  Mistral. 
Lemons  sur  la  Poesie  fran9aise  contemporaine.  [VI  u.  104  S.] 
8.     1902.     geh.  JL  1.80. 

In  dem  ersten  einleitenden  Yortrag  rechtfertigt  der  Redner  die  Wahl  seines 
Tliemas  und  behandelt  aUgemeine  Frageu:  die  poetische  Emptindung  in  Frank- 
reich,  die  Notwendigkeit  der  Einfiilirung  der  neuesten  franzosischen  Dichtung  in 
die  Schulen.  Der  zweite  uud  der  dritte  Vortrag  sind  V.  Hugo  gewidmet,  der 
zuerst  als  Meuscli,  dann  als  Denker  und  Dichtcr  betrachtet  wird.  Die  drei 
folgenden  Vorlesungen  haben  es  mit  Leconte  de  I'Isle  und  der  pamassischen  Schnle, 
SuUy-Prud'homme ,  F.  Coppfee  uud  J.-M.  de  H6r6dia  zu  tuu.  In  dem  letzten  Vortrag 
bespricht  Jouffret  seiuen  Landsmann  F.  Mistral  und  die  Feliber  und  den  vennut- 
lichcn  Ausgang  des  Kampfes  zwischcn  dem  Provenzalischen  und  dem  Franzosischen. 

Robert  Shindler,  M.  A.,  On  certain  aspects  of  recent  English  literatm-e. 
Six  lectures.     [VI  u.  112  S.]     8.     l'J02.     geh.  X  1.80. 

Der  Vortrageude  entwickelt  in  der  ersten  Vorlisung  seiu  Programm,  wo- 
nach  einige  typische  Sckriftstellor  der  neuesten  Zeit  auf  ihre  Weltanschauung 
betrachtet  werden  sollen.  In  dem  zweiten  Yortrag  schildert  er  den  allmiihlichen 
Bruch  mit  dem  religiosen  Glaubcn  bei  Teunysou,  Arnold  und  Clougb.  Der  dritte 
zejgt  George  Meredith  in  seiner  Feindschaft,  Swinburne  in  seiner  Gleicligtiltigkeit 
gegen  alle  Religion.  In  dem  vierten  Vortrag  ersclieinen  Tliomson  und  Hardy  als 
Reprasentanteu  des  krassen  Pessimismus,  denen  Browning  als  iiberzeugter  Optimist 
gegenttbergestellt  wird.  Die  sechste  und  letzte  Vorlesung  ist  Rudyard  Kipling 
gewidmet,  in  welchem  die  Gegenwart  und  die  niichste  Zukunft  der  englischen 
I;iteratur  den  cliarakteristischston  Ausdruck  findfii. 

Wilhelm  Vietor,  Die  Methodik  des  neusprachlichen  Unterrichts. 
Ein  geschichtlicher  Uberblick  etc.  [VI  u.  5(5  S.  |  8.  1902. 
geh.  Jt.  1.— 

In  zwei  Vortriigen  wird  die  Geschichte  des  neusprachlichen  Unterriclits 
und  seiner  Mothoden  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur  Neuzeit  und  insbesondere  wahrend 
der  Herrschaft  der  grammatisehen  uud  tlbersetzungsniethode ,  der  jetzt  sog.  alten 
Methode,  besprochen.  Der  dritte  beachaftigt  sieh  mit  den  Reformbestrebangeu 
der  neuen  Methode  ia  den  letzten  Jahrzehnten,  vor  allem  in  Deutschland.  Der 
vierte  schildert  die  durch  die  preuBischeu  Bcstinimungen  von  181)1  und  1901 
gesohatfeue  Situation. 


Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 

Daniel  Jones: 

Poesies  Enfantines  (avec  maximes  et  proverbes). 

Recueillies  et  mises  en  transcription  phonetique. 

Illustrations  par  Elinor  M.  Pugh.     [VII  u.  106  S.]     8.     1907.     geh. 
jK.  1.80,  in  Leinwand  geb.  JL  2.20. 

Ce  petit  livre  est  une  collection  de  po^siea  enfantines  bien  connues,  la  plu- 
part  tr^s  faciles,  destinies  &,  6tre  apprises  par  coeur  par  des  enfants  strangers  qui 
6tudient  le  fran(jais.  Chaque  po6sie  est  suivie  d'un  proverbe  ou  d'une  maxima 
qui  convient  au  sujet  de  cette  po6sie.  II  est  essentiel  pour  une  bonne  prononciation 
que  les  morceaux  soient  appris  d'aprfes  une  6criture  phonfetiqiie.  Aussi  le  tout  a 
6t6  transcrit  dans  I'alphabet  de  I'Association  Phonetique  Internationale.  D'ailleurs 
il  y  a  de  nombreuses  illustrations  pour  aider  fl  fixer  dans  la  mfemoire  des  enfants 
ce  qu'ils  auront  appris.  L'orthographe  usuelle  est  ajout^e  k  la  fin  du  livre,  pour 
la  consulter  au  besoin. 

Paul  Passyi 

Petite  Phonetique  Comparee 

des  principales  langues  europeennes 
[IV  u.  132  S.]     8.     1906.     Geh.  M  1.80,  geb.  Ji  2.20. 

Ce  petit  livre  est  destin6  aux  professeurs  de  langues  vivantes  qui  veulent 
faire  profiler  leurs  616ves  des  principaux  rfesultats  de  la  phonetique.  L'auteur  6tudie 
en  detail  les  sons  de  I'AUemand  et  de  I'Anglais ,  un  pen  plus  rapidement  ceux  de 
ritalien  et  de  I'Espagnol;  souvent  mfime  il  d^crit  ceux  des  autres  langues.  II  fait 
d'ailleurs  constamment  la  comparaison  avec  les  sons  frangais  et  montre,  chaque 
fois  qu'il  est  question  d'un  son  difficile ,  quels  sont  les  moyens  les  plus  slirs  pour 
racquerir.  Ce  livre  sera  done  6galement  utile  pour  les  Frangais,  pour  les  Anglais 
ou  les  AUemands. 

Oskap  Thiepgens 

Methodik  des 
neuphilologischen  Unterrichts. 

Mit fiinf  Abbildungen.  1902.  geb.  JC3.&0,  in  Leinwand  geb.  JC  i . 20. 

„Das  Buch  behandelt  zunachst  die  Vorbereitung  des  Lehrers  der  fremden 
Sprachen  auf  seinen  Beruf.  Besonders  berucksichtigt  ist  dabei  der  Aufenthalt  im 
Auslande.  Man  erkennt  sofort,  daB  alle  Ausfiihrungen  zu  diesem  Punkte  auf 
reichen  Erfahrungen  und  feinen  Beobachtungen  beruhen.  Man  merkt  es  dem 
Buche  sofort  an,  daC  es  eine  Zusammenfassung  alles  dessen  ist,  was  ein  tuchtiger 
Schulmann  in  langen  Jahren  treuer  Lehrerarbeit  an  Erfahrungen  gesammelt  hat.  — 
Angenehm  berUhrt  der  vermittelnde  Standpunkt,  den  der  Verfasser  eiruiimmt. 
(Yber  den  Vorziigen  der  Reformmetliode  vergiBt  er  keinoswegs  die  der  grammatischeu 
und  weist  energisch  darauf  hin,  daB  nnr  in  einer  Verbindung  der  ersteren  und 
letzteren  Methode  zu  einer  vermittelnden  das  wahre  Heil  des  fremdsprachUchen 
Unterrichts  Uegt."  (AUgem.  Deutsche  Lehrerzeitung.    1903.    Nr.  4/5.) 


Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 
Otto  Jespersen: 

Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik. 

Autorisierte  tjbersetzung  von  Hermann  Davidsen. 

Mit  2  Tafeln. 

[VI  u.  255  S.]    gr.  8.    1904.    Geh.  JC  6.—,  in  Leinw.  geb.  M.  5.60. 

Das  Buoh  gibt  eine  Darstellung  der  allgemeinen  Phonetik  und  uimint 
deshalb  oft  seine  Beispiele  aus  fernliegendon  Sprachen;  jedoch  ist  die  Lautlehre 
der  drei  europaischen  Hauptsprachen  (Deutsch,  Englisch,  Frauziisisoh)  mit  griiBter 
Ausfuhrliclikeit  behandelt,  so  daB  das  Buch  in  dieser  Hinsicht  den  Anforderungen 
des  neusprachlichen  Lehrers  geniigen  -wird.  Daneben  diirfto  os  sich  auch  filr 
denjenigen  eignen ,  dor  in  der  Plionetik  zunachst  nur  die  nOtige  Grundlago  fUr 
vergleichende  und  higtorische  Sprachforschung  sieht.  Die  Anordnung  der  Dar- 
stellung ist  von  den  bisherigeu  Bttchern  uber  Phonetik  sehr  abweichend ;  der 
Verfasser  fuhrt  als  einheitliches  Prinzip  durch :  mit  den  kleinsten  von  uus  erreich- 
baren  Teilen  zu  beginnen  und  dann  zu  immer  groBeren  und  umfassenderen 
Gesamtheiten  weiterzuschreiten.  Zunachst  werden  die  einzelnen  artikulierendeu 
Organe  der  Keihe  nach  vorgenommen  und  die  mittels  derselben  erzeugten  Laut- 
elemente  beachrieben.  Dann  werden  die  Laute  selbst,  Konsonanten  und  Vokale, 
als  Gesamtprodukte  dieser  Lautelemente  dargestellt.  Der  dritte  Hauptteil,  die 
Kombinationslehre,  behandelt  die  Laute  als  Glieder  der  zusammenhangenden  Kede : 
Dantbertihrungen ,  Lautdauer,  Silbe  und  Akzent  (Druck  und  Ton).  SchUeBlich 
wird  das  Lautsystem  jeder  Sprache  als  Individuum  in  seiner  Eigenart  charakterl- 
giert.  —  In  jedem  Abschnitt  finden  sich  neben  dem  anerkannten  Gemeingut  def 
WiBsenschafl  neue  Beobachtungen  und  Gesichtspunkte. 

Phonetische  Grundfragen. 

Mit  2  Figuren  im  Text. 
[IV  u.  185  S.]    gr.  8.    1904.    Geh.  .K  3.60,  in  Leinw.  geb.  .*;  4.20. 

Das  Buch  knupft  an  das  Lehrbuch  der  Phonetik  an  und  bUdet  gewisser- 
inaBen  dessen  theorotische  Grundlago  mit  Begriindung  dor  Darstellungs-weise  und 
vieler  Einzelheiten  in  domselben;  die  „Grundfragen"  sind  aber  ein  in  sich  ab- 
geschloBsenoB  Ganzes,  das  auch  von  anderen  als  den  Lesem  des  Lehrbuches  gelesen 
•werden  kann.  Nach  einer  Einleitung  uber  das  Verhilltnis  zwischen  Laut  und 
Schrift  -werden  folgende  ftir  die  Phonetik  wie  filr  die  Sprachwissenschaft  Uberhaupt 
bedeutungsvoUe  Problome  der  Reihe  nach  behandelt :  Wie  ist  eine  alien  theoretischen 
nnd  praktischen  Anforderungen  genugendo  Lautschrift  zu  konstruieren  ?  Welche 
ist  die  beste  Aussprache?  (Hlerin  auch  Entstehung  der  Gemeinsprache  und  Be- 
merkungen  uber  Sprachrichtigkeit  iiberhaupt.)  Soil  in  der  Phonetik  der  artikolatorisch- 
genetische  oder  der  akustische  Gesichtspunkt  vorwiegen?  Wie  sind  die  Spracli- 
laute  zu  systematisieren?  (Abgrenzung  der  Einzellaute  und  Lautverbindungen ; 
Wesen  der  VerschluBlaute.)  Und  wie  sind  sie  zu  untersuchen?  (Experimental- 
phonetik  nnd  dpi.)    Goht  der  Lautwandel  nach  .ausnahnisloseu  Gesetzen  vor  aioh? 


Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 
Otto  Jespepsens 

Growth  and 
structure  of  the  english  language 

[IV  u.  260  S.J     gr.  8.     1905.     In  Leinw.  geb.  M.  3.— 

Eg  wird  in  diesem  Band  zuniichst  ein  Versuch  gemacht,  die  englische  Spraohe 
ill  ihrer  jetzigen  Gestalt  zu  charakterisieren,  wobei  ihre  aiisgesproohene  Mann- 
lichkeit  als  einer  ihrer  wichtigsten  Ziige  genannt  wird.  Sodann  folgt  eine 
Geschichte  der  Sprache,  wobei  das  Hauptgewicht  immer  auf  das  gelegt  wird,  was 
dauernd  den  Sprachbaii  gepragt  hat.  Beziehungen  zwischen  Sprachentwicklung 
und  Natioualcharakter  werden  mehrfach  nachgewiesen.  Die  verschiedenen  Schichten 
der  Tiehuworter  werden  so  behaudelt,  daB  ihre  kulturgescliichtliche  Bedeutung 
hervortritt,  wobei  auch  solche  allgemein-sprachliche  Probleme  behandelt  werden, 
wie  die  Ursachen  der  Entlehuung  von  Fremdwortern  iiborhaupt  und  das  Ver- 
haltnis  zwischen  Entlehnung  und  nationaler  Sprachschopfung.  Die  fortschreitende 
Vereinfachung  und  KegelmaBigkeit  der  englischen  Wortbildung,  Wortbiegung 
und  "Wortfugung  wird  gescliildert.  Ein  Kapitel  charakterisiert  Shakespeares 
Gebrauch  der  Sprache  und  die  jetzige  archaisch-poetische  Sprache.  Das  SchluB- 
kapitel  handelt  iiber  aristokratische  und  demokratische  Tendenzen,  tiber  EinfluB 
des  Puritanismus  und  dergleichen  auf  die  Sprache  und  iiber  Verbreitung  und 
mutmaflliche  Zukunft  der  englischen  Sprache  als  Weltsprache.  Obgleich  die  Dar- 
stellung  ilberall  auf  Leser  berechnet  ist,  die  keine  sprachhistorische  Vorbildung 
haben,  wird  doch  gehofl't,  daB  das  Buch  auch  den  Fachleuten  verschiedene  neue 
Gesichtspunkte  bieten  wird. 

,,....  Wer  die  friiheren  wlssenschaftlichen  Leistungen  Jespersens  einiger- 
maBen  keiint,  wird  inimer  mit  lebhaftem  Interesse  und  hochgespannten  Erwartungen 
an  die  Lekttire  eines  neuen  Werkes  aus  der  Hand  des  trefflichen  Gelehrten  gehen. 
Das  zur  Beurteilung  vorliegende  Buch  wird  diese  Erwartungen  dea  Lesers  gewiB 
nicht  tauschen.  Grtindliche  Gelehrsamkeit  verbindet  sich  hier  mit  einem  selb- 
standigen  und  originellen  Blick  auf  die  sprachlichen  Verhaltnisse,  und  wenn  die 
Auffassung  Jespersens  nicht  in  jedem  Punkte   alle  Laser  tiberzeugen   kann,    wird 

das  fesselnd  geschriebene  Buch  jedenfaUs  in  hohem  Grade  anregend  wirken 

Die  Zahl  der  Einzelfragen,  die  in  dem  inhaltreichen  Buche  Jespersens  bertihrt 
werden,  ist  so  groB,  dafi  eine  eingehendere  Besprecbung  derselben  bier  nicht  in 
Frage  kommen  kann.  Mein  Zweck  ist  erreicht,  falls  es  mir  gelungen  ist,  die  Auf- 
merksamkeit  der  Leaer  auf  das  vorzugliche  Buch  zu  lenken,  das  einem  jeden, 
sei  er  Philologe,  Sprachlehrer  oder  nur  Liebhaber  der  englischen  Sprache,  reiche 
Belehrung,  Unterhaltung  und  Stoff  zum  Nachdenken  gewahren  wird" 

Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen.     1906.     Nr.  1/2. 

„DeiQ  Fachmann  unentbehrlich,  ilberall  aus  Eigenem  hinzufiigend  und  den 
Stoff  mit  eigeuer  Gedankenarbeit  durchdringend.  Solche  Biicher  diirfen  in  der 
Hand  keines  Lehrers  dieser  Facher  an  hoheren  Unterrichtsanstalten  fehlen:  sie 
geben  ihra  hunderterlei  Winke,  den  Sprachunterricht  wissenschaftlich  zu  belebeu 
und  als  geistiges  Bildungsmittel  zu  gestalten."  Bausteine.     190G.     No.  5/6. 

„Eb   gibt   wenige  BUcher,   die   in   so   volleudeter  Weise   griindUcbe   N\'i88en- 
schaftliche  Forschimg  mit  der  Anmut  der  Darstellung  vereinigen,  wie  das  vorliegende." 
Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  der  Leipziger  Zeitung.     1906.     Nr^  95. 


Verlag  von  B.  G.  Teubner  in  Leipzig  und  Berlin. 

COLLECTION  TEUBNER. 
TEUBNER'S  SCHOOL-TEXTS 

Herausgeber; 

F.  Dorr,  H.  P.  Junl<er,  M.  Walter. 

Die  vorliegende  Sammlung  franzosischer  und  englischer  Sohulausgaben 
will  die  MOglichkeit  bieten,  die  iu  der  Schule  gelesenen  Scliriftsteller  ganz  in 
ihrer  eigenen  Spraclie  zu  erklaren.  Denn  ein  ninigermaflen  rascher  Fortschritt 
in  der  LektUre  ist  nur  mOglich,  wenn  der  SihUler  nicht  diirch  Laut,  Wort  und 
Ausdruck  einer  andoren  Sprache  gestiirt  wird.  Aiich  die  von  den  Lehrpliinen 
vorgeachriebonen  SprechUbuugen  werden  so  auf  die  einfachste  und  natUrlichste 
Weise  erniOglicht. 

Bei  der  Auswahl  des  Stofi'<!3  Ist  ftlr  die  Herausgeber  der  Gesicbtspunkt 
maflgeliend,  f ilr  die  frenide  Sprache  und  Kultur  oin  nur  durchaus  charakteristisches 
Werk  zu  bringen.  Mit  Rtlcksicht  darauf,  daB  in  erster  Linie  modernes 
FranzSsisch  und  Englisch  gebnton  werden  soil,  aind  frtihere  Sprachepochen 
nicht  anders  als  mit  Proben  der  groBten  Meiater  vertreten.  Hauptaiichlicb  aber 
■woUen  diese  Schulausgaben  nach  Inlialt  und  Form  gleich  Wertvollea  aus  der 
franzciaischen  und  englischen  Literatur  des  19.  Jabrhunderts  bieten,  die  wich- 
tigiten  Ereignisse  der  Geschichte  des  betreffenden  Volkes  in  der  Darstellung 
hervorragender  Historiker  vorfuhron  und  d;i8  Leben  der  beiden  VOlker  nach 
dem  jetzigen  Stande  in  den  Hauptzflgen  achildern. 

Der  Kommentar  will  Lfbrern  und  Schtilern  die  Lekture  leichter,  genufl- 
reicber  und  fruchtbringeuder  gestalten,  und  es  soil  darin  nur  daa  zum  Ver- 
standnis  der  Stllcke  und  ihrer  Sprache  NOtige  gegeben  werden.  Aucb  soil  damit 
die  Arbeit  der  Schule  nicht  llberfluasig  gemacbt  werden,  sondern  der  Kommentar 
stellt  gewissermaCen  das  Ergebnls  der  gemeinsamen  Durcharbeitung  dar. 

Indem  je  ein  deutacher  und  ein  frauziisiacher  oder  englischer  Bearbeiter 
sich  in  die  Arbeit  teilen,  ist  dafiir  Gewiihr  geboten,  daB  der  Inhalt  aowohl  nach 
der  sprachlichen  wie  der  padagogischen  Seite  alien  Anforderungen  entspricht. 
So  diirfte  die  Sammlung  zeigen,  daB  die  neuaprachliche  LektUre  nach  Umfang 
und  Inhalt,   nach  Gehalt   und  Tiefe   nicht  hinter   der  klaasischen  zurttckbleibt. 

Erschienen  sind: 


An  introduction  to  Shaliespeare. 

By  Professor  Moorman.  [IV 
u.  82  S.]    geb.  JC  1.— 

Moliere:  L'avare.   Par  Professeur 
Bornecque  et  Dr.  Junker. 

Text:  [II u.  89  S.]  Notes:  [52 S.] 
2  Hefte  zusammen  kart.,.^1 .  — , 
geb.  JC  1.20. 

Shakespeare,    Macbeth.    By  Dr. 

Junker  and  Prof. Moorman. 
Text:  [ca.  92  S.j   Notes:  [ca. 
Demuiichst  erscheint:  Froude,  The  Armada 
Eiedel,    Text  and  Notes.    [U.  d.  Pr 


64  S.]  2  Hefte  zusammen  kart. 

ca.  J(.  1.30,  geb.  ca.  ./<:  1.50. 
Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar.    By 

Professor  Moorman  and  Dr. 

Junker.   Text:  [IV  u.  91  S.] 

Notes :  [66S.]  2  Hefte  zusammen 

kart.   JC  1.  —  ,  geb.  JC  1.20. 
Micheiet,  Jeanne  d'Arc.   Par  Prof. 

Charlety  et  Prof.  Dr.  Kiihn. 

Text :  [IV  u.  96  S.]  Notes :  [44  S.] 

2  Hefte  zus.  kart.  JC.  1 .  20,  geb. 

./^  1.40. 
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